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Sales by Auction. 


OLD BOND-STREET.—Valuable Paintings by the Old 
Masters, 70 vols. of Books, two Chimney-glasses, House- 
hold Furniture, and Effects, under a distraint for :ent. 

R. PRICE will SELL by AUCTION, 
on the Premises, No. 21, Old Bond-street, on 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 29, at Twelve for One pre- 

cisely, valuable PAINTINGS by the Old Masters ; including 

fine specimens of 

Rubens, Zucchero, Storck, 

Holbein, Vandervelde Sir J. Reynolds, &c. 
many in carved frames; 70 volumes of Books, including 
Rushworth’s Collections, 7 vols, folio, Sir J. Reynolds’s 
Works, Cromwelliana, Pennant’s London, Cabala, Noble’s 
Genealogy of the Stuarts, Meng’s Works, La Vie des Pein- 
tres, Dupill on Painting, Life of the Duke of Buckingham, 
Memoirs of Charles the First, Cumberland’s Painters in 
Spain, Memoirs of Painters, &c.; some Household Fur- 
niture, &c. 

May be viewed two days previous to and morning of sale. 

Catalogues had on the premises, and at Mr. Price’s offices, 

48, Chancery-lane. 








GBanted. 
O PRINTERS and BOOKBINDERS,.— 


WANTED immediately, a respectable Outdoor AS- 
SISTANT to the Printing and Bookbinding Business, 
Apply to Mr. Benbow, Printer, &c. Presteign. 


~ Bducation. 


OLLEGE of PRECEPTORS. — The 
HALF-YEARLY EXAMINATION of CANDI- 
DATES for the Certificates of this Institution will be held 
at the St. Peter’s Collegiate Schools, Eaton-square, Pimlico, 
commencing January 5, 1848, at 9, a. m. 
MODERATORS. 

Rev. J. HIND, M.A., F.R.A.S., &e. Senior Moderator. 
Mr. ECCLESTON, B.A., T.C.D. &e. Junior Moderator. 
Classical Examiners—Mr. Eccleston, B.A.; R. G. Latham, 

M.D., M.A. &c.; R. Wilson, D.D. 











ER MAJESTY’S CONCERT ROOMS, 
HANOVER-SQUARE.—The Nobility and Gentry 
are respectfully informed ‘that the FIRST GRAND CON- 
CERT of the ensuing Season will be that given by the three 
celebrated Juvenile Harpists, ADOLPHUS, ERNEST, 
and FANNY LOCKWOOD, whose performance on the 
Harp at the above rooms during the past season created so 
= a sensation in the musical world. The above-named 
ree Performers (who appeared as the Pupils of Mr. Frede- 
rick Chatterton) will have the honour of introducing several 
new Grand and Brilliant Trios, composed expressly for them 
by their present instructor, Mr. GERHARD TAYLOR, who 
is universally admitted by the Profession and the Dilettanti 
to be the First Harpist in Europe. The Programme will 
embrace, in addition to the Lockwood artists and Mr. Ger- 
hard Taylor, the names of all the principal Instrumental 
Performers and Vocalists of the highest class. In the mean- 
time all communications must be addressed to the residence 
of the children, 114, Strand. 


OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRI- 
TAIN, Albemarle-street, December 14.—Juvenile 
Lectures, — Professor BRANDE will deliver, during the 
Christmas Vacation, a COURSE of SIX LECTURES, on 
the Elements of O; ic Chemistry, adapted toa juvenile 
auditory, and the following days, at Threeo’clock dala, 
28th, Thursday, 30th of December, Saturday, 1st, Tuesday, 
4th, Thursday, 6th, Saturday, 8th of January. Non-subscribers 
to the Royal Institution are admitted tothis Course on pay- 
ment of One Guinea each: young children, 10s. 6d. Sub- 
4‘ Seribers to the Lectures are admitted on payment of Two 
uineas for the Season. A syllabus may be obtained at the 
oyal Institution. ; 
, JOHN BARLOW, M.A. Secretary RoyalInstitution. 








ING’S COLLEGE, London,— 
LENT TERM, 1848, 

The School.—The Term will commence on Tuesday, Jan. 
18, 1848, on which day every pupil is required to attend 
chapel at 9 o’clock in the morning. 

Departments of General Literature and Science, and of the 
Applied Sciences. 

New students are required to call on the Principal and on 
the Professors between 10 and 2, on Tuesday, Jan. 25, 1848. 

Old students are required to attend chapel on the morning 
of Wednesday, Jan. 26, 1848. All the classes will commence 
on this day, 

4 Theological Department. 

Candidates for admission must present themselves to the 
Principal -past 10, on Thursday, Jan. 27, 1848. 

Old st are required to attend chapel on the morning 


of y, Jan, 29, 1848. 
Dec, 22,1847, sR, W. JELF, D,D, Principal, 





E iners in Mathematics—Rev. J. Hind, M.A.; Mr. Boole ; 
Mr. Sylvester, M.A., F.R.S. 
Examiners in the Elements of Commerce, &c.—Mr. Payne, 
Leatherhead; Mr. Seggins, Sudbury; Mr. Lane, Ply- 
mouth. 





Examiners in Natural Philosophy, Modern History, &c.— 
D. B. Reid, esq. M.D.; Mr. Peto, Brighton; Mr. Free- | 
man, Enfield; Mr. Mann, Plymouth; Mr. Hall, Chelsea. 

Examiner in Anglo-Saxon—Dr. Latham. 
Chairman of the Board of Examiners in Modern Languages | 
—Mr. H. Stein Turrell. } 

Examiners in French—Mr. Wattez, King’s College; Mr. 
Gassion, King’s College ; Mr, Delille, Christ’s Hospital, | 
&c.; Mr. Philippe, London. } 
Gentlemen desirous of being examined in the Italian and | 

German Languages, or in any subjects not specified above, | 

are required to communicate with the Secretary. 

All candidates are requested to be punctual in their at- | 
tendance on the first day, when the examinations in Bible 
History and in the Theory and Practice of Education will be 
held, and the Programme of Proceedings for the week will 
be announced. JOHN PARKER, Secretary. 

Offices, 42, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 


DUCATION IN FRANCE.—In the old- 
established School, conducted by Madame and Mdlle. 
COLLIER, at St. Pierre-lez-Calais, there are at present 
VACANCIES for a few Pupils. Terms, Five Guineasa 

uarter, Two Articled Pupils are wanted. 
or Prospectuses and References apply to C. G. Draeseke, 

Esq. 5, Union-court, Broad-street, City. 
Letters post paid. 








FE SUCATION. —A Married Clergyman, 
M.A. Oxford, residing near Brighton, who receives a | 
limited number of PUPILS to prepare for the Public 
Schools and Universities, has now a VACANCY. ‘The 
highest references given and required. 

Address “ Rey. M. A.’’ Mr. King’s, Bookseller, 1, North- 
street, Brighton. 


DUCATION and HOME.—A Beneficed 
Clergyman, who has had much experience in teach- 

ing, wishes for one or more YOUNG GENTLEMEN to 
EDUCATE with his son. A parent, or parents of quiet 
habits, wishing to maintain parental supervision, may be 
accommodated with board, &c.; or a house, large or small, 
within a few hundred yards, with or without land, may be | 
rented, and a large family advantageously educated, there 
being an excellent Ladies’ School near. With the latter 
view an immediate application, though for a prospective oc- 
cupation, is recommended. The locality is most desirable 
in the important points of healthiness, scenery, accessibility, 
and society. Terms 50 to 80 guineas, according to age and 
other circumstances. 

Apply to C, Greyill, esq. Solicitor, Berkeley-square, 
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New Publications. 
LEIGH HUNT’S CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


Now ready, price 14s, 
JAR OF HONEY FROM MOUNT 
HYBLA. 
By LEIGH HUNT. 
Illustrated by Ricnarp Dorie. Square Demy 8vo. in an 
Ornamental Binding. 

‘* A luxury of taste pervades the illustrations, the print- 
ing, even the binding. The Jar is filled with delicate and 
noble fancies; with genuine Christmas associations ; with 
pastoral and fire-side thoughts; with Fairy tales and anti- 

uity, and the Christmas poetry and cheerful piety of old. 
verything is turned to pleasurable account.’’—Ezaminer. 

“A m ficent Christmas Book, abundantly rich in 
charms of every kind. The binding and illustrations de- 
serve admiration.’’—Af/as. 

‘* As 9 Christmas Book, the Jar of Honey is unequalled.’ 
— Observer. 

‘** One of those sweet productions which must be most 
acceptable to every lover of playful and refined literature, 
illustrated in a singularly pleasing and classic manner.’ 
—Literary Gazette. 

“The designs are exquisitely beautiful, and in all re- 
spects worthy of the literature of the volume. Its tout en- 
semble is not to be surpassed.’’—Naval and Military Ga- 
zette. 

London: Smitu, EuLp#r, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


PRICE REDUCED TO THREE SHILLINGS, 
SERIES of BOTANICAL LABLES 
for the HERBARIUM, adapted to the respective 

Floras of SmitH, Hooker, Linpuiey, and Macreicat; 
including one for every Plant hitherto recognised as indige- 
nous to the British Islands. 

Edited by a Corresponding Member of the Botanical 

Society of London, 
William Pamplin, 45, Frith-street, Soho. 
DICK’S LECTURES ON THE ACTS, 
In one handsome volume, price 6s. 6d. cloth, 


are ee on the ACT'S of the 


APOSTLES. 
By JOHN DICK, D.D. 

Late Minister of Greyfriars Church, Glasgow, and Profes- 
sor of Theology to the United Secession Church, Author of 
‘* Essay on the Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures,’’ and 
‘* Lectures on Theology,’? &c. &c. Third Edition, cor- 
rected. 

Glasgow : M. Ogle and Son ; Robert Ogle, and Oliver and 
Boyd, Edinburgh; Hamilton, Adams, and Co. London. 


Now ready, in fancy ‘boards, price ls. 








N - QO. 


O By MARIA EDGWORTH, 
Author of ‘‘ Early Lessons,’’ &c. 
The First of a Series of Original Works, 
**Chambers’s Library for Young People.’’ 


forming 


Edinburgh: W. & R. Chambers; London: Wa. S. Orr 
and Co. Amen-corner, and 147, Strand. 





In a handsomely ‘printed foolscap volume, price 4s. cloth 
lettered, 2 
SSAYS, LECTURES, and ORATIONS. 
By RALPH WALDO EMERSON, | 
*,* The only edition in which the earlier writings of 





Emerson are given in a collected and complete form. 
London: Wm. S. Orr and Co. Amen-corner, and 147, 
Published this day, Part I. 16mo. 2s. sewed, me 
ESMERISM and its OPPONENTS. 
By GEORGE SANDBY, M.A. 

Second Edition, considerably enlarged; with an Intro- 
ductory Chapter on the Hostility of Scientific and Medical 
Men to Mesmerism. 


Strand. 
N 
Vicar of Flixton, Suffolk. 
*,* The Second and concluding Part is nearly ready, and 


| will not exceed in price Part I. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. : 
ILLIAM ALLEN’S FAMILY 
APERIENT, or ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 

The distinguished patronage and beneficial effects which 
have constantly resulted from their use—the purity of the 
ingredients which enter into their composition—their careful 
and peculiar mode of preparation—and the great and in- 
creasing demand for them from every quanter of the globe, 
prove, at once, their superiority over all similar prepara- 
tions. 

Prepared only by William Allen, Chemist (Member of the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain), No. 2, Morgan’s- 
place, Liverpool-road, Islington, London. : 

Sold, wholesale, by Barclay and Sons, 95, Farringdon- 
street; Hannay, 63, Oxford-street; R. Johnston, 68, Corn- 
hill, London ; and may be had of all Druggists and Meditine 
Vendors in the Kingdom,—In Boxes at 1s, 14d, and 2s, 9d. 
each, 
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THE CRITIC. | 


COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON. 
By tHe Epiror or THE Critic, 


A merry Christmas and a happy New Year 


to ye, masters and mistresses all! 





‘loosened from his plough, when purses, closed 


~ | all the rest of the year, are open to the poor, 


|when men feel it to be a sin that any neigh- 
| bour should want while they are feasting, when 
_the wealth of the rich overflows to the needy, 
'when the high and low are brought into per- 


it is an old-fashioned greeting, but none the sonal and kindly contact, when the squire 


worse on that account. 


Some will call tt vul- feasts in the hall, and the labourer feasts in 


gar. They are welcome to their notions of the kitchen ? 


gentility. 


It is not because a thing is com-| 


Happy Christmas! Even while we write 


mon, or said or done by common folks, that how many hearts are beating at the remem- 
it is vulgar. ‘The excess of vulgarity is the brance of thy near coming! Families seattered 
affectation of refinement, the estimation of about the country gather again under the pa- 
things, not by their intrinsic worth or worth- | ternal roof with which their pleasant dreams 


lessness, but by their remoteness from truth, 


‘of childhood are blended. We have often 


nature, and common sense. ‘Iherefore we say | thought, with a sigh, that the lot of the parent 
again to our readers, with old English hearti- | is a hard one, who, having spent their best days 


ness, in old English words, “‘ A merry Christ- 
mas and a happy New Year to ye, masters and 
mistresses all !”’ 

A leading article without politics in it! But 
why not? 
fit for the fight? 
no pause, no rest from conflict? May we not 
be permitted to dedicate one paper to mirth and 
good fellowship? Shall we not be allowed to 
shake hands, and exchange smiles with our 
readers,—in imagination; to take a glass with 
this opponent and challenge—to wine—that 
rival ? 

We say “in imagination,” because an Editor 
is but a creature of the imagination. Nobody 
ever sawan Editor. Nobody hath known him. 
He is invisible, impalpable, immaterial. He is 
not an individual being, for heisa we! An 
I is a defined, substantial entity, which all 
can understand who have a looking-glass be- 
fore them; but a we—a singular plural—a 
multum in parvo, is a mystery that cannot be 
comprehended by common brains. 

And what season so meet as this for doffing 
our armour and proclaiming peace to all the 
world. Christmas is made for forgiveness 
and forgetfulness. The first blessed Christ- 
mas that smiled upon the world, with its cold 
bright star in the East, heard the lips of an- 
gels singing “ Peace upon earth and good will 
to man!” It should be the care of every 
Christian, at Christmas, to echo the strain and 
practice the precept, till the same hallowed 
season comes round again. 

Many of our olg English customs are ab- 
surd and useless; the origin and the observ- 
ance of some are opposed alike to good sense 
and good feeling. ‘lhe sooner such as they 
are abolished, the better for the reputation of 
our people. But Christmas! old father 
Christmas! with his merry makings, and fa- 
ily re-unions, and games, and dances, and 
mirth, and song; with his ashen faggots, and 
toast and cider, and wassail bowls, and lambs- 
wool and holiday folk, and feastings, and glad 
faces, and happy hearts, may he never be ba- 
nished from our land. *Tis Christmas gives 
the charm to winter. It breaks the monotony 
of clouded skies without, by cheerfulness 
within, and of bare barren fields, by tables 
groaning with plenty. The winds may crack 
their cheeks, what care the merry-makers in 
the hall? Or if they hear the roar of the 
storm, it but adds to their happiness the sense 
of shelter and security. The frost may turn 
the waters to stone—no matter, it but makes 
the fire blaze_more cheerily. And then the 
hospitality of Christmas! Is it nothing that, 
in these money-getting days, when every man’s 
motto seems to be “ Get rich; honestly, if you 
can, but at all events, get rich’’—we say, is it 
nothing at such a time, that once in every year 
there should be a season when men pause, 
even from money-getting, when the artisan is 


in educating their children, find themselves, in | 


their old age, when society, one would think, 
jand affectionate help, and the sight and the 
sound of those whom nature hath linked to 


with glad eyes, now reflecting only their own 
furrowed faces,—the rooms once noisy with the 
\laughs a parent loves to hear, now echoing 
|only their own feeble voices. ‘Io our imagi- 
nation, there is no lot so melancholy as this. 

But if it has its alleviations, they will be 
found at Christmas. Then the loved forms 
return and gather again about the cheerful 
| fire. Then the old rooms echo once more to 
the shout of mirth, or the melody of song, or 
the measure of the dance. Then the table has 
something of its old aspect. Faces grow young 
again; the voices of years ago strike on the 
dulled ears of age, and it lives over again the 
happy past. Pride for that they are parents 
of such a progeny swells the bosoms of the 
venerable pair, Who will not envy them their 
Christmas ? 

And what a season for strifes, the silly strifes 
of the world, to be subdued and extinguished! 
Who cares for Tory, Whig, or Radical, 
Churchman, or Dissenter, at a Christmas 
party? ‘That we have all of us one human 
heart,” is a sufficient passport to friendship 
and fellowship. And do we find that we are 
such monsters, after all, as we are too much in 
the habit of supposing each other tobe? Does 
the Tory find the Radical a less lover of good 
order, a less pious observer of religious and 
moral duties than himself? Does the Radical 
discover in the Tory any peculiar propensity 
to appropriate other people’s property? Can 
the Churchman discern in the Dissenter any 
vices which he has not himself, or does the 


regard for religion than he can boast? Oh! no. 
All those marks of enmity between man and 
man, maintained for party purposes, begun 
and fostered by those who have an interest in 
kindling strife, vanish when man meets man at 
the social board. It is then found that opinions 
do not much mould manners; that a man’s 
party has nothing to do with his private quali- 
ties: that whatever differences may exist between 
men in thought, there is little indeed in those 
| things which constitute social character. The 
| man’s a man for a’ that,” is the motto which 
}a mixed Christmas party impresses upon the 
minds of political and religious opponents, 
' who have met and been happy together. Each 
| departs, wondering why he has so long hated 
his neighbour. The Tory finds he can like a 
Radical, the Radical that he can find some- 
| thing good ina Tory. Each says of the other, 
|“'Though he does not belong to the other 
| party, I see, ‘a man’s a man for a’ that.’ ” 

A merry Christmas then to ye all! But let 
not merriment stifle reflection. Let wisdom 











lreleased from his workshop, the labourer | guide even mirth. Be happy—but let your 


happiness lie, not in drowning thought, but in 
cherishing pleasing and improving thoughts 
to .influence conduct through the coming 
year. ‘The lessons of virtue may be learned 
as well in the laugh-inspiring Christmas sports, 
as from a maxim-book or a sermon. The 
spirit of Christianity is not ascetic ; innocent 
gaities are not forbidden by the mild religion 
whose origin we are about to celebrate. A 
cheerful countenance is pleasing to God; sad- 
ness, produced by no calamity, is an insult to 
the Creator, who has lavished upon us so many 
sources of happiness. ‘There is nothing in the 
religious reflections of the season to allay—on 
the contrary, there is much to enhance—our 
cheerfulness. We celebrate the birth of the 
religion of love, and peace, and hope, and 
charity—the religion of progress—the religion 
(of civilizatlon. Christianity is the pioneer of 
| civil liberty, of political equality, Christianity 
| first taught the great truth that, in the sight of 





Why should we be ever harnessed their affections, are most needful,—at such a| God, rich and poor, gentle and simple, are of 
Shall there be no armistice, | time to be deserted,—the hearth, once bright | equal value; it thus established the truth that 


| they ought to enjoy equal laws and the equal 


regard of their governments, Christianity first 
announced that we are all members of one 
great family, and thus she shook the fetters 
from the slave. Christianity first blessed the 
poor, and first declared that they, rather than 
the rich, shall inherit the kingdom of heaven ; 
and thus she exalted the condition of the 
working classes, taught them that they had 
rights and duties, as well as those who were the 
lords of the earth. Christianity first issued 
the commandment that we should do to others 
as we would they should do to us; and thus 
struck to the heart despotism in every shape, 
and oppression under every name. Christianity 
first proclaimed “ peace on earth and good will 
to man!” and thus assured us that war is as 
hateful to God as it is hurtful to man. Chris- 
tianity first declared that charity is the greatest 
of virtues, and thus prostrated by degrees the 
spirit that would confine all goodness and even 
salvation itself to the limits of one party, or 
sect, or establishment. Lastly, Christianity 
first opened to mankind a prospect of a certain 
and blessed hereafter, and thus urged them to 
indefinite progress here; she shewed thema 
future in which all, without distinction, would 
enjoy infinite knowledge and infinite happiness, 
and thus invited them to that moral, social, 
and political advancement to which it would be 
presumptuous to attempt to point to the limit. 

Such reflections might worthily be enter- 


| tained, even amidst the most merry hours of 
| the coming season. 
Dissenter see in a Churchman a less real} exalted character to joy; they will make the 


They will give a more 


inmost soul a sharer in the season’s mirth. 
We shall rejoice the more, feeling how much 
cause we have for rejoicing. Our gladness 
will be the greater, seeing that the celebration 
is not a mere empty custom. We shall be 
happy and grateful, not only for what the 
world has received, but for the greater benefits 
itis yet to win. And, added to all this, the 
yet higher eontemplations of the sacrifice of 
infinite love by which mankind hath purchased 
immortality, and of which it would be un- 
becoming to treat in this place. 

Then a merry Christmas to ye all, and if 
thus improved, a happy New Year will as- 
suredly follow. But the lessons inspired by 
the season must not be suffered to pass away 
with it. They must not fade with the holly 
that decorates our rooms. They indeed should 
be ever green. Nor should they be in senti- 
ment only ; let them be carried into PRAcTICE. 
By personal exertions and sacrifices, if need 
be, help forward the social, the moral, the poli- 
tical progress of man; strive for the civil and 
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religious liberty which Christianity proclaims ; | as a lawyer. He was a thorough adventurer, | Wedderburn continued to practise alternately, and 


demand equal rights for poor and rich; com- | 
bat slavery throughout the world; regard the | 
lowly; denounce despotism in every shape; 
exclaim against war for any but a strictly de- | 
fensive object. Thus you will turn to good | 
account the teachings of the season, and, when 

next you hold the same festival, let it be your 

care to consider how much you have done to- 

wards advancing those objects for the founda- 

tion of which the festival is established. It 

will be indeed a merry Christmas, if your heart 

can answer “I have done all these things.” 

One word more, before we bid adieu to our 
readers. They are about to fare sumptuously 
every day. Let them not forget the poor at 
their gates. Changed laws (beneficially changed) 
have thrown them, for all beyond a bare sub- 
sistence, upon the bounty of their more for- 
tunate neighbours. Spire not to give from the 
store, even lavishly if ye will. Nature at this 
season requires more nourishment. Labour 
is scarce, fuel is dear, “the owl for all her 
feathers is a-cold.” Food, clothing, fuel, will 
be welcome to the labourer’s cottage. With- 
out your help, a sad and not a merry Christ- 
mas will it be to him and to his children. We 
recommend no indiscriminate bounty, the im- 
portunate impostor carrying off the share 
which modest merit should have enjoyed, but 
a kind and friendly assistance given after view 
of the wants it is intended to relieve. 

In parting, let us repeat the old English 
wish we feel,—‘ A merry Christmas and a 
happy New Year to ye, masters and mistresses 
all.” 

— —— 


TO THE READERS OF THE CRITIC. 


In compliance with objections, as we think 
rightly urged, by many readers, who are de- 
sirous that Tue Criric should be distin- 
guished from its contemporaries as a Journal 
for Family Reading and Enjoyment, we have 
directed the Publisher to depart from the 
general practice, and to refuse admission to 
all advertisements of an objectionable character. 
This will necessarily be attended with a great 
pecuniary sacrifice, which a young journal can 
ill afford; but we hope that some preference 
will be shewn to THE Critic on that account, 
and that an increased circulation in families 
will compensate for the loss accruing from the 
omission of those advertisements. 





“In the best weekly reviews the public do not expect elaborate 
criticism—the object of the reviewer is novelty, arrangement, amuse- 
ment—he wishes to give faithful accounts (which he generally does 
by extracts) of new publications; and doubtless this, after all, is the 
proper and exact duty of weekly reviews. Elaborate criticism is sel- 
dom light reading ; and though the public might once a quarter, they 
certainly would not once a week permit themselves to be seriously in- 
structed. Yet altogether the reviews in the best weekly publications 
are considerably fairer and truer than those in the quarterlies ; and in 
nine times out of ten produce a greater influence on the sale of the 
book.”—BuLwer, 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
—_—>_— 
BIOGRAPHY. 


The Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers 
of the Great Seal of England, from the Ear- 
hest Times till the Reign of King George IV. 
By Joun Lord Camppett, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E. [Third Series, from the Birth of 
Lord Chancellor LouGHBorovGuH, in 1733, 
to the Death of Lord Chancellor Epon, in 
1838.] Vols, VI. and VII. London: 
Murray. 

Lorp Lovcusoroven, Lord Erskrnr, and 

Lord Expon, conclude Lord CampBELL’s 

Lives of the Chancellors. The interest of the 

two last volumes is not, therefore, at all inferior 

to that of any which has preceded them. 
Lord LoucHBorovuGHu owed his elevation 





utterly wanting in principle, reckless of repu- | 
tation, unscrupulous as to the means by which 

his end was to be attained, cunning, and | 
clever. He was a Scotchman by birth and| 
education. He went to the English Bar after | 
he had attained his majority, and with the full 

purpose of pushing his fortunes. Great diffi- | 
culties stood in his way, not the least of which | 
was his broad northern accent :— 


The chief obstacle he dreaded was his defective 
knowledge and vicious pronunciation of the verna- 
cular tongue. Although he could write English as 
well as Latin, with tolerable purity, in common 
conversation he was often reduced to great embar- 
rassment from not being sure that he knew how to 
express himself properly about the most trifling 
matters; and he could easily perceive that, not- 
withstanding the politeness of the Englishmen he 
met, they had great difficulty in commanding their 
gravity when he spoke in the native accent of the 
Canongate, and still more when he rashly attempted 
toimitate them, and came out with the jargon called 
“ High English.”’ 


While keeping his Terms at the Inner Tem- 
ple, for the purpose of being called to the 
English Bar, he practised at the Scotch Bar, 
and was a member of the General Assembly, 
at which he distinguished himself as an orator, 
He started at that time the Edinburgh Review, | 
the progenitor of the present one, which was 
published half-yearly, but lived only through 
two numbers. He joined, also, an associa- 
tion, or debating club, called the Select So- 
ciety, of which Apam Smiru and Hume 
were members. The subjects of discussion 
were curious. ApAM Smiru proposed for 
debate, “ Whether bounties on the exporta- 
tion of corn be advantageous?’’ Another 
was, “ Whether an union with Ireland would 
be advantageous to Great Britain?” and such 
like. When WEDDERBURN went to London, 
he made great exertions to cure himself of his 
Scotch accent, and for that purpose took daily 
lessons of the elder SHERIDAN and of Mack- 
LIN. His first days in London are interest- 
ing :— 

He was set down at the Bull and Mouth Inn, 
behind St. Paul’s; and he remained quartered 
there for a few days, till he was lucky enough to be 
able to hire on moderate terms a small set of cham- 
bers in the Temple. * * To his great delight, he 
found that Sheridan, in whose ¢iim-ti-tim he still 
placed entire confidence, was in London, nego- 
tiating an engagement on the stage, and superin- 
tending the publication of his Lectures on Elocu- 
tion. The old gentleman was much flattered by 
the homage he received from the Scotch advocate, 
whom he had seen holding such a high position at 
Edinburgh ; and, in consideration of this, rather 
than of the pecuniary compensation offered to him, 
agreed to take him as a pupil, and to give up to 
him the greatest portion of his time. Sheridan 
came daily to the Temple at an early hour in the 
morning; and, with a short interval for breakfast, 
they continued talking, reading, reciting, and de- 
claiming together, during the greater part of the 
day. It being now the depth of the long vacation, 
they were in little danger of disturbing any student 
by their loudest tones. In the evenings, when left 
alone, Wedderburn would open Blackstone and 
Lord Coke; but such studies excited little interest 
comparatively in his mind. * * In the middle 
of October, Sheridan was obliged to go over to Ire- 
land on some theatrical business ; and his place was 
supplied by Maclin. This great actor and drama- 
tist had not yet distinguished himself by his abuse 
of the Scottish nation; and he professed himself 
much taken by the sprightly manners and conversa- 
tion of Wedderburn, to whom he had been intro- 
duced by Smollett. He was too much occupied to 
devote so much time to him as Sheridan had done; 
but he was more useful in modelling cadences and 





to political subserviency, and not to any merit 





sometimes under both on the same day, for many 
months ; till by degrees a great change was worked 
upon his accent and delivery. 


He was called to the Bar after having kept 
sixteen Terms; and Lord CAMPBELL reports 
him as wholly unscrupulous in the means he 


| resorted to for business. He openly canvassed 


the attorneys for briefs, and he was not par- 
ticular about fees. But the law did not pro- 
mise so fairly as politics. He contrived to 
scrape an acquaintance with some men in 
office, and promising implicit adherence to 
Lord Bure’s party, he was by them smuggled 
into Parliament. ‘There he distinguished him- 
self as a ready speaker, a resolute partisan, and 
a useful man, who would say any thing that 
it was desired should be said, but which no- 
body else would say. He was rewarded with 
a silk gown in 1763. But that did not bring 
him the business on circuit which he coveted. 
He went into the Chancery Courts, and suc- 
ceeded better there, but not quite to his satis- 
faction; then he became again a violent poli- 
tician, and took up the cause of “ Wilkes and 
Liberty,” as that in which he was likely to 
obtain the greatest notoriety. With all this, 
and the full knowledge that he was a scoun- 
drel, he always obtained a hearing in the House 
of Commons, probably for the reason stated 
by Lord CAMPBELL, 


It is in oratory that Wedderburn is most to be 
admired ; and I am inclined to think that, while in 
the House of Commons, he was the greatest de- 
bater, for a lawyer, that ever sat in that assembly. 
More sarcastic than Murray, more forcible than 
Pratt, more polished than Dunning, more concili- 
ating than Thurlow, he combined in himself the 
great physical and intellectual requisites for swaying 
a gentlemanlike mob. His manner was rather too 
precise, from the pains he had taken with it under 
Sheridan and Macklin, and from his dread of 
Scotch phrases or accents; but his voice was 
powerful and sweet, his eye was full of fire, and, 
without standing on tip-toe (a vain attempt I have 
witnessed, to add a cubit to the stature of a little 
man), the movements of his body were so ener- 
getic, appropriate, and graceful, that, like Garrick, 
he seemed “ six feet high.’’ Another circum- 
stance which gave him weight in the House of 
Commons was, that he always remained true to the 
colours under which he served,—not seeking by 
display to gain separate objects, or to gratify per- 
sonal vanity ; but, under just subordination to his 
leader, he seemed only to consider the interests of 
the party to which, for the time, he belonged. 
Upon the approach of a great debate he took enor- 
mous pains to be master of the subject ; he pre- 
pared in writing some fine sentences, to be oppor- 
tunely thrown in when replying; and the story 
went that he even practised before a looking-glass 
his starts of surprise at ironical cheers, and his 
looks of complacency when he expected to be fa- 
voured with the sympathy of his hearers. What- 
ever arts he employed, he was always heard with 
attention and delight ;—controlling the sympathies 
of his hearers, they, for a time, forgot his political 
lubricity. Fox, Burke, and Dunning in turn en- 
tered the lists against him without gaining any de- 
cisive advantage; he could almost make our quarrel 
with America appear just, and the war to subdue 
her well conducted. Perhaps the most striking 
proof of his great rhetorical powers is the position 
which he maintained in society, notwithstanding 
what might be stated to his discredit. Though 
much abused behind his back, ell were civil to him 
in his presence—even his opponents, who were in- 
fluenced by the hope of a compliment from him in 
debate, or dreaded the keen edge of his sarcasm. 

By turning patriot he offended the patron 
of his borough, and was obliged to vacate his 
seat; upon which he was greeted by his party 
after the following fashion :— 





regulating action. Under these two instructors 


They drank his health with three times three, 
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under the title of ‘‘Tue StEwArp oF THE CHIL- 
TERN Hunpreps ;”’ and he made a very inflamma- 
tory reply, denouncing in no measured terms the 


usurpation of the rights of the people by their own | 


representatives, and concluding with this oath of 
abjuration suitably taken by him on receiving an 
office from the Crown, for which he had vacated 
his seat—‘‘ I do from my soul denounce, detest, and 
abjure, as unconstitutional and illegal, that damn- 
able doctrine and position, that a resolution of the 
House of Commons can make, alter, suspend, ab- 
rogate, or annihilate the law of the land.’’ Where- 
upon he kissed the bottle. Various other toasts 
were given to testify the attachment of the meeting 
to the cause which Wedderburn had so nobly de- 
fended; such as—‘‘ The rights of the electors !’’ 
‘The law of the land !’’ ‘‘ The immortal memory 
of Lord Chief Justice Holt !’’—all introduced by 
speeches eulogizing the new patriot’s exertions and 
his sacrifices. It is said that Wilkes himself be- 
came a little jealous of this ‘‘ North Briton,’’ for 
though not much of a Wilkite, he would not like 
to have been superseded as the most notorious 
public man of the day. 


After distinguishing himself as a patriot, 
and so proving that he was worth buying, he 
sold himself to Lord Norru. It was one of 
the most flagrant pieces of ratting on record :— 


There not only was no change in the Government, 
but there was no change of circumstances or of 
policy,—and a solitary patriot was to cross the floor 
of the House of Commons that he might support 
the measures which he had been so loudly condemn- 
ing. His own saying was now in everybody’s 
mouth: ‘‘ Bit by the tarantula of Opposition, he 
is cured by the music of the Court.’’ Perhaps 
there was nothing more cutting than Lord Cam- 
den’s remark, in sending the intelligence to Lord 
Chatham : ‘‘ I am not surprised, but grieved.”’ 


The price of his apostacy was the Solicitor- 
Generalship. Like all apostates, he was the 
fiercest foe of the party he had betrayed, and 
the most violent opponent of the principles he 
had abandoned. He unsaid all that he had been 
uttering for three years, and supported all the 
measures he had abused. But his talent served 
to excuse, if not to hide, the grossness of his 
political profligacy. 

Having now fairly resolved to sacrifice 
every thing to the ambition of rising, and per- 
haps feeling that he had no character remain- 
ing to be lost, he continued to make himself 
useful, and to demand his rewards. In 1780, 
he obtained the post of Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, with a peerage, His character 
in that capacity is thus stated by Lord Camp- 
BELL :— 


As acommon law judge he did not stand very 
high in public estimation, although he displayed 
some important qualifications for his office and his 
conduct was not liable to any serious charge. He 
was above all suspicion of corruption,—he was 
courteous, patient, and impartial,—being neither 
led astray by the influence of others, nor by ill 
temper, prejudice, favouritism, or caprice. His 
manner was most dignified, and from his literary 
stores, and his acquaintance with the world, he 
threw a grace over the administration of justice 
which it sometimes sadly wants when the presiding 
‘* puisne ’’ has spent the whole of his life in draw- 
ing and arguing pleas and demurrers. By the con- 
sent of all, Lord Loughborough came up to the no- 
tion of a consummate magistrate when the cause 
turned entirely upon facts. These he perceived 
with great quickness and accuracy, and in his sum- 
ming up arranged them in lucid order, and detailed 
them with admirable perspicuity as well as elegance, 
—so as almost with certainty to bring the jury to a 
right verdict, instead of wearying and perplexing 
them by reading over the whole of his notes of the 
evidence, interlarding it with twaddling comments. 
But it was soon discovered that he was sadly defi- 
cient in a knowledge of the common law, and no 


have been aware of this defect himself, and if he 
had supplied it (as he might have done) with the 
energy he had displayed in getting rid of his 
Scotch accent, he would have rivalled Mansfield ; 
but he did not consider professional ignorance a 
bar to the accomplishment of his ambitious pro- 
| jects. 


He aimed at the woolsack, and in hope to 
attain it made yet two or three more political 
tergiversations for the sake of securing some 
party apparently about to come into power. 
He was as often disappointed, and then he 
coolly changed again. His most daring and 
desperate effort was made in a proposition 
submitted by him to the Prince Regent to take 
advantage of the King’s illness and seat him- 
self on the throne. ‘This meditated treason is 
proved by a letter and memorandum in his 
own handwriting, which Lord CAMPBELL has 
discovered among his papers. The letter is 
addressed to his secretary, and runs thus :— 


I consider that there are but three possible events 
in immediate expectation :—an ambiguous state of 
the King’s disorder ; an evidently decided state ; or, 
a sudden termination, which can be looked for only 
in one way; for an entire and speedy recovery 
seems to be beyond the reach of any reasonable 
hope. In the first two cases, it is the result of my 
most deliberate judgment that the administration of 
government is as directly cast upon the heir appa- 
rent, as the right of the Crown is, in the last case. 
All are alike the act of God, and the law of England 
knows no interval in which there can be an inter- 
regnum ;—but holding, as I do, the principle of 
right to be as distinct and plain in the extraordi- 
nary, as it unquestionably is in the ordinary case of 
a demise, it must be allowed that there would be 
some material difference in effect. No precedent 
can be found except one little known, and in times 
where both the frame of the government and the 
manners of the age were so little similar to what 
they now are, that it would be of no authority. In 
a case, therefore, supposed to be new, men would 
be for a moment uncertain by what rule they were 
to be guided, and upon a supposition of an ambi- 
guous state of the disorder, great industry would be 
used to prolong the state of suspense. Every ap- 
pearance of favourable intervals would be magni- 
fied, and the apprehension of a change would be 
studiously excited to prevent the public opinion 
from attaching itself to the apparent acting power. 
To oppose this, great spirit and steadiness would 
be necessary ; but I have no doubt that the only 
measure would be, to assert that authority which no 
other person has a right to assume, and which, 
with. an united royal family, no opposition would 
be able to thwart. 


This is the memorandum :— 


Upon the supposition of a state of disorder with- 
out prospect of recovery, or of a speedy extinction, 
the principle of the P.’s conduct is perfectly clear. 
The administration of government devolves to him 
of right. He is bound by every duty to assume it, 
and his character would be lessened in the public 
estimation if he took it on any other ground but 
right, or on any sort of compromise. The autho- 
rity of Parliament, as the great council of the na- 
tion, would be interposed, not to confer, but to 
declare the right. The mode of proceeding which 
occurs to my mind is, that in a very short time 
H.R.H. should signify his intention to act by di- 
recting a meeting of the Privy Council, where he 
should declare his intention to take upon himself 
the care of the State, and should, at the sametime, 
signify his desire to have the advice of Parliament, 
and order it by a proclamation to meet early for 
despatch of business. That done, he should direct 
the several Ministers to attend him with the public 
business of their offices. It is of vast importance 
in the outset, that he should appear to act entirely 
of himself, and in the conferences he must necessa- 
rily have, not to consult, but to listen and direct. 
Though the measure of assembling the Council 
should not be consulted upon, but decided in his 


persons who may be trusted, a short time before it 
takes place ; and it will deserve consideration whe- 
ther it might not be expedient very speedily after 
this measure, in order to mark distinctly the as- 
sumption of government, to direct such persons— 
at least, in one or two instances—to be added to 
what is called the Cabinet, as he thinks proper. 
By marking a determination to act of himself, and 
by cautiously avoiding to raise strong fear or strong 
hope, but keeping men’s minds in expectation of 
what may arise out of his reserve, and in a persua- 
sion of his general candour, he will find all men 
equally observant of him. 


He obtained the bauble for which he had 
made such sacrifices of all that men usually 
hold most dear, by another ratting. He quitted 
his party to join the section who were working 
upon Conservative fears, at the breaking out 
of the French Revolution; and the panic 
helping them to power, Lord LouchBoroucHu 
was at last rewarded by the great seal, which 
he carried home in his carriage, and exhibited 
exultingly to his wife. 

He did net long enjoy his new dignity. The 
recovery of the King took place unexpectedly, 
and the seals were demanded of him. He 
yielded them up with reluctance, and was 
obliged to be served with a formal letter of 
dismissal from the Premier before he would 
cease to attend the Cabinet Councils, He was 
never again called to oflice, although he never 
ceased to seek it, and bitterly to lament his dis- 
appointment. When the news of his death 
was brought to the King, he is reported to 
have said, “Then he has not left a greater 
knave behind him in my dominions.” 

Lord CaMPBELL’s opinion of his capacities 
as an author, judging so the specimens in 
the Edinburgh Review, is favourable. 


LORD LOUGHBOROUGH AS A WRITER. 


From his articles in the original Edinburgh Re- 
view, when a very young man, it might have been 
expected that he would have gained distinction as 
an author; but he had not imbibed his friend 
David Hume’s passion for literary fame, and he 
greatly preferred office, titles, and riches. Lord 
Commissioner Adam, indeed, says in the Diary 
which I have before quoted, ‘‘ He had produced an 
historical work which never met the light, although 
he had taken great pains to correct it—a Disserta- 
tion on the Reign of Henry IT. of England ;’’—and 
there is reason to think that he printed anonymously 
several political pamphlets; but the only publica- 
tion ever avowed by him was a little treatise which 
came out in the year 1793, soon after he received 
the Great Seal, entitled ‘‘ Observations on English 
Prisons, by the Right Honourable Alexander Lord 
Loughborough, Lord Chancellor of Great Britain.”’ 
It had probably been written when he was Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, and it contains the 
result of his inquiries and observations as a Crimi- 
nal Judge. Certainly it does him very consider- 
able credit, and it is particularly interesting at the 
present moment, when so much attention is paid to 
prison discipline, to secondary punishments, and to 
the silent and solitary systems. 


He was accused of writing articles in the 
newspapers. 


During the discussions in the House of Lords on 
the Regency, the Duke of Richmond strongly in- 
timated that Lord Loughborough had been writing 
abusive articles in the newspapers against the 
Queen, and seems to have alluded to the notion 
then current that he was the author of the Letters 
of Junius. Thus he answered the charge: ‘I do 
assure the noble duke that I have never contami- 
nated my hands with any connection with a news- 
paper. I disdain to taint my character with any 
such connection. Formerly newspapers contained 
effusions of wit, candid remarks on public affairs, 
and compositions which ingenious minds might de- 
light in; but of late the common contents of news- 
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or violent personal abuse—dark and malignant 
insinuations, and foul calumny and aspersion. 
The reason obviously is the impunity with 
which such liberties are suffered to be taken with 
the character of individuals, and the gross and vul- 
gar appetite of the public for scandal.’’ I believe 
his disclaimer. Newspapers were then in the 
lowest state of degradation. In a former age their 


credit had been supported by the lucubrations of | 


Steele and Addison, of Bolingbroke and Pulteney ; 


what was this bauble, accompanied with reproaches | cessful of Archdeacon Coxe’s series of his- 
of treachery, and the suspicions, and mistrust, and | tories and memoirs, for not only has the sub- 
equivocal looks of his new friends, compared to the ject a peculiar interest in itself, but the indus- 
esteem of good men and the self-respect which he | trious author was fortunate in obtaining access 
sacrificed to obtain it? jto all the papers and correspondence that 
We extract the following ‘could enable him to present the amplest me- 
ANECDOTES OF LORD LOUGHBOROUGH. ‘morials of the carcer of England’s most 

Ican find no ‘ sayings’’ of Lord Loughborough famous general. If the work has any fault it 

| worth repeating. He did not seek, like Thurlow, | is in being too copious; there has not been 
to gain distinction by a display of his colloquial |enough of abbreviation; some of the corre- 


| 


and now, in England as in France, newspapers are | 











conducted by men of education and character, and 
no one would deem it any imputation on his cha- 
racter to be supposed to have contributed to them ; 
but in Lord Loughborough’s time, pamphlets were 
considered almost the only medium for reputable 
political discussion, and the periodical press seems 
to have been nearly abandoned to men who violated 


propagation of scandal and calumny. The evil 


once begun was continued in an aggravated shape, | 


as long as it was considered that any one ‘‘ con- 
taminated his hands by connection with a news- 
paper.”’ 


The summary of his character and the moral 
conveyed by his story are admirably drawn by 
Lord CAMPBELL. 


THE EXAMPLE. 

This memoir, I am afraid, may appear to have 
been already extended to a disproportionate length, 
and I hasten to conclude it; but the reader must 
bear in mind that while the greater part of those 
who have held the office of Chancellor, have either 
emerged from obscurity at a mature age, or have 
been consigned to an early tomb, Lord Lough- 
borough was conspicuous on the stage of public 
life above half a century, mixing with all the most 
eminent men of two generations—that he lived to 
relish the writings of Wordsworth and of Walter 
Scott, after many years of personal intimacy with 
Robertson and Hume—that having exulted in the 
glories of the first Administration of Pitt the 
father, he mourned over the calamities of the last 
Administration of Pitt the son, and that he long 
continued to fill a great space in the eyes of his 
contemporaries on both sides of the Atlantic. From 
his origin he might have been expected to aim no 
higher than being an ‘ Advocate-depute,’’ or the 
‘«Sherra’”’ of a Scotch county ; but, striking out a 
path to fortune unknown to his country-men, he 
raised himself to be Lord Chancellor of Great 
Britain, and an Earl. I may still be allowed to 
take a rapid glance at the merits and the faults of a 
person so distinguished. He received from nature 
talents of the first order, and, with a longing after 
the seemingly unattainable, an extraordinary deter- 
mination of purpose, which enabled him to over- 
come all the difficulties which obstructed his rise. 
He achieved greatness, and he might have com- 
manded the respect of mankind. But of public 
principle he was wholly destitute. Repeatedly going 
cver from the Whigs to the Tories and from the 
Tories to the Whigs, he has been not inaptly com- 
p' red to a ship at single anchor in a river, that 
changes the direction of her prow every time the 
tide ebbs and flows. Some palliation of his mis- 
conduct may be discovered in the political profli- 
gacy of the times in which he lived ; but, in aggra- 
vation, it’must be remembered that he had before 
him in his own profession the example of the vir- 
tuous Camden,—amidst temptations and tergiversa- 
tions ever consistent and true. 

To render Lord Loughborough’s wordly pros- 
perity less demoralising, I would observe that I be- 
lieve his frequent interested transfers of himself 
were impolitic as well as unprincipled. With his 
endowments, had he adhered steadily to either 
party, he probably would have filled the same 
offices, and with more power as well as more credit. 
If in 1771 he had resisted the allurements held out 
to him by Lord North, he probably would have re- 
ceived the Great Seal from the Whigs in 1782,— 
and if he had afterwards remained a staunch Tory 
instead of becoming a Foxite, it would probably 
have been soon delivered to him by Pitt, when 
taken from the wayward Thurlow. At all events, 


| powers ; and, thinking of the superior eclat to be 
lobtained by a brilliant speech in Parliament, he 
| was contented with being rather obscure in the 

salon. According to some accounts, he submitted 

to this necessity, after having found by experience 
|that his genius did not fit him for talk. Boswell, 
| having told us that Johnson, in allusion to Lord 


| little real superiority of mind men can make an 
|eminent figure in public life,’’ thus proceeds : 
‘‘ He expressed himself to the same purpose con- 
cerning another law lord, who, it seems, once 
| took a fancy to associate with the wits of London ; 
{but with so little success, that Foote said, 
|‘ What can he mean by coming among us? 
He is not only dull himself, but the cause of dul- 
ness in others.” Trying him by the test of his 
| colloquial powers, Johnson had found him very 
| defective. He once said to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
i*This man has been ten years now about town, 
| and has made nothing of it;’ meaning, as a com- 
| panion. IIe said to me, ‘I never heard anything 
| from him in company that was at all striking ; and 
| depend upon it, sir, it is when you come close to a 
man in conversation that you discover what his real 
| abilities are: to make a speech in a public assembly 
is a knack.’’? The biographer observes in a note, 
which, as well as the above criticism, must have 
been read by the subject of it, and made him 
wince :—‘‘ Knowing as well as I do what precision 
and elegance of oratory his lordship can display, I 
cannot but suspect that his unfavourable appear- 
ance in a social circle, which drew such animadver- 
sions upon him, must be owing to a cold affectation 
of consequence from being reserved and stiff.” * * 
He was not the patron of men of genius, like 
Somers and Talbot, but the Great Seal had not yet 
been disassociated from all that was elegant and 
liberal. If a time should ever hereafter come when 
the holder of it shall never think of any thing be- 
yond his paper of causes,—however well he may 
dispose of that for the benefit of the suitors,—a 
heavy blow will be given not only to the dignity 
but to the permanent usefulness of our ‘ order,’ 
and the profession of the law, hitherto affording 
scope for noble ambition and generous rivalry, will, 
like any mechanical trade, be a scramble for em- 
ployment and for money. Lord Loughborough 
made the acquaintance of all the distinguished men 
of letters who appeared in his time—invited them 
to his table, and was ready to do them a good turn. 
H[e advised Maurice, the author of Jndian Anti- 
quities, to dedicate his book to Mr. Pitt, who, 
amid many high qualities, was lamentably deficient 
in the encouragement of literature, and, finding that 


coldly civil speech, he himself solaced the disap- 
pointed dedicator with a handsome gratuity and a 
comfortable post for life in the British Museum. 
He very freely assisted with his purse Fearne, Har- 
grave, and other lawyers of profound learning and 
slender practice; but what I consider still more 
meritorious, he was always eager to serve those who 
were not ‘‘ mere lawyers,’’ but could combine with 
jurisprudence a taste for Jedles lettres, for meta- 
physics, or for political science. 


The two remaining lives must form the sub- 
jects of separate consideration in future 
CrITICs. 





Memoirs of the Duke of Marlborough, with his 
Original Correspondence, §c. By WILLIAM 
Coxr, M.A. A New Edition, revised by 
Joun Wane. Vol. I. London, 1847, 
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Tus was, we believe, one of the most suc- 


the sanctity of private life, and subsisted by the Mansfield, had said, ‘‘ It is wonderful, sir, with how | 


this homage to power produced nothing beyond ay 


ispondence might have been omitted without 
‘loss to the reader, and descriptions of cam- 
paigns might have been considerably curtailed, 
and yet made equally graphic. But withal it 
| has taken its place as a standard book in the 
i historical library, and a reprint of it in this 
cheap form cannot fail to be acceptable to thou- 
sands who have been hitherto forbidden access 
to it by its great cost. 


FICTION. 


A Fairy Tale of Love. By 
London, 1848. Longman 


| Midsummer Eve. 
Mrs. 8. C. Hatt. 
| and Co. 
| LirERATURE and art, author, artist, and engraver, 
have exerted themselves to the utmost in the pro- 
| duction of this exquisite volume, which in every 
feature of attraction distances all its rivals of the 
genera ‘‘annual”’ ‘ prize-book,’’ and ‘ new year’s 
gifts ’’—Eclipse is first, and the rest nowhere. 
| The reading is contributed by Mrs. Hat, 
| who has laid the scene in her native land, in the 
| depicting of whose people she excels every other 
novelist, CARLETON, perhaps, excepted, and him 
| she equals. While she makes their many virtues 
| prominent, she is not slow to exhibit and rebuke 
| their many faults. If Ireland had more of such 
| teachers, we should soon see a marked improve- 
{ment in her condition. If we were invested with 
| absolute power, we would have Mrs. Hatu’s 
| various writings about Ireland printed in a cheap 
|form, and a copy delivered to every house and 
| cabin, and command it to be read aloud daily in 
every school. Nay, we would go further; we 
; would employ readers in every parish to visit the 
|cabins of those who cannot read, and read aloud 
| these tales to the inmates; and for districts where 
| the English tongue is not understood, they should 
| be translated into native Irish. We firmly believe 
| that more would thus be effected towards the moral 
; and social improvement of the population than by 
|any amount of sermonising, speechifying, or dra- 
gooning. 
Seriously, we think the experiment worth a trial, 
Readers would cost less than policemen, books less 
than muskets; and, were we speculators, we would 
venture odds that the result would shew how with 
}an imaginative people the truth-telling fiction 
{would surpass in efficiency the flesh-and-blood 
j reality. The hint is at the service of Lord Cria- 
RENDON, whose wise rule—mingling firmness with 
| kindness, and which has already given hope that in 
|him we behold a great statesman—would not be 
disgraced by the trial of a novelty in the art of go- 
| vernment. 

Midsummer Eve embodies the fairy mythology 
of Ireland. It is, in fact, a poem in prose, full of 
fancy, abounding in delicate touches of Irish cha- 
racter, and those charming and really dramatic dia- 
logues in which Mrs. HAut excels. 

The story which, as having already appeared in 
the Art-Union, we do not now attempt to analyse, 
is profusely illustrated by many of the most emi- 
nent artists of the time. Almost every page has 
its engraving, the most attractive of which are the 
productions of the inimitable pencil of the younger 
Dove, than whom there does not live an artist 
more adapted for the illustration of a fairy tale. 
But other great names appear in the list, as those of 
Macuise, Stanrietp, Creswick, Warp, EL- 
;MoRE, Frost, Paton, F. Goopart, T. LAnpb- 
| SEER, TopHAM, and Kenny MEApows. 

To complete these attractions, the volume is 
printed in the best style of typography, and splen- 
didly bound in green and gold. 


| 
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It is the most acceptable contribution to the | 
drawing-room table the season has produced. | 





Honor ; or, the Story of the Brave Caspar and 
the Fair Annerl. By Ciemens Bren- 
rano. With an Introduction by T. W. | 
Appre.i. '‘T'ranslated from the German. | 
London, 1847. Chapman. 

CLEMENS BRENTANO is a name hitherto al- 

most unknown in England. In Germany it 

has attained to great popularity in a branch of | 
literature peculiar to that country—descriptive | 
of the actual lives of the lower orders, of which 
one specimen has been already introduced to 

English readers, in Mrs. ‘Ay Lor’s translation 

of AverBACH’s Tales of the Biack Forest. | 

This school of German romance took its | 
rise in the beginning of the present century. 
Its most distinguished authors were Treck, 
Novauis, La Morre Fovave, and ScHEL- 
LING. ‘lo them we are indebted for the ex- 
quisite Romance of Faery, which has made a 
poetry of itself that has passed into the popular | 
mind of Europe. 

BRENTANO was one of the most natural 
writers of this school. His family were emi- 
grants from Italy; his genius united the glow- | 
ing and impetuous fancy‘ of his father-land, 
with the profound imagination of his foster 
country. He was born near Coblentz, on 
Sept. 9, 1778; his father was a famous mer-| 
chant of Frankfort; his mother was the| 
daughter of the Chancellor La Rocue, whose | 


name will be ever memorable as that of| 
GoeETHE’s first love. The celebrated Brr- 
TINA VON ARNIM (with whom GorTHE| 
maintained that curious correspondence with | 
which all Europe is familiar) was BRENTANO’S 
sister. His genius was early developed. At 
school he made satirical verses. From college 
he was taken to his father’s counting-house. 
But it is vain to combat nature. 


Our poet’s genius, however, could not stoop to 
prosaic dealings, even in gloomy vaults crowded 
with sugar and coffee ; and the inspired apprentice 
copied the letters in verse, wrote the bills of lading 
in the most absurd rhymes, and ornamented the 
margins with caricatures. For some time his as- 
sociates rather enjoyed this propensity for poetical 
effusions, and only called the favourite of the 
muses ‘‘a crack-brained fellow ;’’ but when his 
father, a serious, stern man, who held poetry ata 
discount, and considered it a starving art, gota 
hint of his son’s enormities, he sent him in dis- 
grace to Mr. Kunstmann, an oil-merchant at Lan- 
yensalza. There the handsome, dark-eyed young 
bard, his light green coat and scarlet waistcoat, be- 
came the lions of the little town, and created an 
unheard of sensation among the fairer portion of 
its inhabitants. But in this Patmos the giddy 
exile continued to transact all business poetically ; 
corresponding in metre with the brandy distillers of 
the ‘* Guldene Aue,”’ and delivering rhyming bills 
of lading to the carters of the spirituous merchan- 
dize. 

It may easily be conceived that so provoking a 
clerk was a continual source of annoyance to the 
oil-merchant, and at the expiration of six months 
Clemens was dismissed in disgrace. His father 
made a last attempt to recall this degenerate un- 
worthy son to reason, but a new frolic soon put an 
end to the endeavour. On one occasion a cask of 
sugar was found wanting in a consignment from 
London to the house of Brentano, which produced 
an animated correspondence, beginning with pru- 
dent coolness, but becoming by degrees more vio- 
lent and bitter. In copying these letters the young 
poet drew, exactly opposite the parental signature, 
an immense hat, covering two heads, who were 
gazing furiously at one another, while at a little dis- 
tance a man contemplated them, with the following 
words proceeding from his mouth :— 


Two fools underneath one hat, 
And them the third is looking at, 








'who was as fanciful and madcap a personage 


' the streets, with three waving plumes in her riding 
‘hat, like a dame of ancient chivalry. She also wrote 
iverses. At Jena, Brentano composed his beautiful 


| sister. 


sensation throughout Germany, where they 


A rude answer from the English correspondent 
excited old Brentano’s indignation. The affair was 
investigated, and the culprit who had thus pro- 
faned the sanctuary of golden trade was ignomi- 
niously banished from its threshold. 


He was now permitted to follow his natural 
bent. He went to the University at Bonn, and 
thence to Marburg and Jena. ‘There he first 
met his future wife, then Madame Moreau, 


as himself. 


This lady eagerly ‘adopted his most fanciful 
humours, and often rode with him full speed through 


romance of Loreley ; and after having produced 
several plays under the name of Maria, he pub- 
lished the novel of Godwi oder das steinerne Bild | 
der Mutter, in which the most masterly descriptions | 
and most poetical diction are intermingled with | 
scenes the most high-flown and absurd. He| 
sojourned for a time at Dresden, and then wan- 
dered along the banks of the Danube, and in 1804 | 








‘he assisted at Vienna at the performance of a} 


comedy he had written in the interval, called Ponce 
de Leon. This play is certainly one of the most | 
spirited and witty in the German language, but in | 
it also the author’s genius is frequently obscured by | 
a degree of confusion and indistinctness. 


He ultimately established himself at Heidel- | 
berg, and formed an intimate friendship with 
Acuim Arnim, who afterwards married his | 
The young men together produced | 
a series of works which made an immense 


| seemed to rouse a new sense. ‘They first pub- | 


lished Des Knaben Wunderhorn, * The Boy’s | 
Wunderhorn,” a collection of old national | 
songs. The effect was astonishing. 

When the ‘‘ Knabe”’ on his winged steed breathed 
the first tones of his ‘‘ Wunderhorn,”’ every ear 
listened with rapture to the magic strains of a world 
long buried in oblivion and contempt ; they found 
an echo in every heart, and were repeated by every 
voice ; they gave to German lyrics a renewed fresh- | 
ness of tone, an erudite historical activity which | 
exerted an important influence on the national | 
literature. On how many poets has this publica- | 
tion of Brentano and Arnim produced a fruitful in- | 
fluence !—therefore it can never be sufficiently | 
extolled. He who desires to see the German cha- | 
racter in its fairest aspect should read these popular 
songs; for where is the spirit of a nation more 
perceptible? where is the pulsation of its heart so 
truly felt as in the simple lays, which, instead of 
being composed by individuals, seemed to arise 
spontaneously from the mass of the people, and to 
be re-echoed from one generation to another ? 
Goethe justly observes, that the Wunderhorn 
should be found in every family, beside each mirror, 
as in every other place. 








After many changes of fortune and residence, 
BRENTANO Was appointed to the superinten- 
dence of a large domain in Bohemia. There 
he produced his grand romantic drama, The 
Foundation of Prague. 


While in this country, Clemens wrote not only 
for the national theatre, but for the proprietor of a 
puppet-shew. ‘This reveals in a word the character 
of the man. Some years afterwards, when in Ber- 
lin, this showman, standing before his booth, re- 
cognised in a passer-by the poet, whose plays had 
created a furore in the hands of his pasteboard 
actors, and he hastened to shew his gratitude by 
presenting him with a life-ticket to all his represen- 
tations. 


At Berlin he entered into the bosom of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and retired to West- 
phalia, where, in attendance on the’sick-bed of 
a certain nun, and in solitary self-contempla- 
tion, he spent five years. ‘Thence he returned to 
Frankfort, and afterwards he went to Munich, 








where he died on July the 28th, 1842. Of his 
later works we have the following account :— 


Clemens Brentano’s last work, The Fantastic 
History of Gockel, Hinkel, and Gackeleia, ap- 
peared in 1838, and presents an example of all 
his poetical virtues and vices; it breathes, too, 
although he was then sixty years of age, the same 
inflammable spirit of genius. In this fiction the 
author runs once more throughout the whole scale 
of romantic fancies, and at last blends the whole 
with childish caprice into one wild harmony. His 
charming Marchen, which are more free from his 
eccentricities, were lately published at Stuttgard, 
1846. He has bequeathed thefprofits of this work 
to the poor, on whom indeed he not unfrequently 
bestowed them ; for instance, those derived from 
his brillant and witty treatise, Der Philister in, 
vor und nach der Geschichte, Berlin, 1811; and 
likewise those of the drama, Victoria und ihre 
Kinder mit fliegenden Fahnen und _ brennender 
Lunte, in which he gave vent to his joyous enthu- 
siasm on the restoration of the liberty of his coun- 
try in 1813 and 1814. He had, previous to this, 


| frequently sounded the alarm-bell for the breaking 


of the yoke of oppression in many a beautiful 
lyric. 

The tale to which this brief biography is an 
introduction is one of his most perfect compo- 
sitions, presenting all his poetical and imagi- 
native beauties, without the extravagance that 
too often deformed them. It is a right whole- 
some fiction, and at this time, when a taste for 
unwholesome romances so much abounds, it 
appears opportunely to shew the public by 
contrast the pleasure of a pure creation, such 
as this, compared with the unnatural extrava- 
ganzas for which there is such a demand. It 
is so short and so cheap that we deem it un- 
necessary to make an extract from its pages. 








POETRY. ; 


Fables for Children, Young and Old ; in Hu- 
morous Verse. By W.E,Srarre. Lon- 
don: Churton, 

Mr. Srarre possesses nota little of the facility 

of versification and quiet humour that distin- 

guished BArHAM. His fables are well con- 
ceived and well told, and the moral is very 
cleverly pointed. Some comic coloured en- 
gravings add to the attractions of this little 
book. It will be best described by an extract. 
We take one fable only :— 
TOM AND HARRY AND THE DONKEY. 

Now listen to the tale I tell, 

And I will quickly shew, 
What once two little boys befel, 

Who would a-riding go. 
Who would a-riding go, | say, 

All on the village-green, 
Up on a donkey’s back, where they 

Before had never been. 


The donkey first,—the fact I add 
To make the matter plain,— 
Up-swish’d his tail, then bray’d like mad, 
As though ’twere going to rain— 
‘¢ A sign that something’s sure to fall, 
Quoth Harry, ‘‘ ere the night.’’ 
And when I’ve told my tale, you all 
Will say that he was right. 


” 


Tom seiz’d the donkey by the mane, 
And tried to get astride, 

But Harry pull’d him off again, 
He’d be the first to ride— 

For Harry boasted of his skill, 
On wondrous feats intent— 

‘* See how I’ll gallop down the hill—’’ 
But Tom would not consent. 


I won’t disguise, the truth I’ll pen, 
They almost came to blows,— 

And how it might have ended then 
Of course nobody knows— 

But Tom, who was goodnatured, cried, 
‘*’Twas only Harry’s whim, 

Why could not both together ride, 
And Harry hold by him?” 
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‘¢ What ride,’’ quoth Harry, ‘ perch’d right o’er 
The donkey’s tail! Oh no! 

You mount behind, /’// ride before, 
And see the pace we’ll go !” 

So Harry strode the donkey’s back, 
And Tom he followed quick, 

Just then some frantic ducks cried, ‘‘ quack,”’ 
And made the donkey kick. 


He kicked so strong, he kick’d so high, 
That Harry’s heart did quail, 

Soon o’er his head did Harry fly 
But Tom he grasp’d the tail. 

It would have made you laugh to see 
The fright poor Tom was in, 

The donkey gallop’d, who but he, 
As though a race he’d wip. 


Some hissing geese, a score or two, 
Were waddling o’er the green, 

What think you did the donkey do ? 
He pitch’d Tom in between ! 

Tom look’d as pale as any ghost, 
His bones so ach’d and pain’d, 

And Harry, who had bragg’d the most, 
A bloody nose sustained ! 


A truth this fable doth convey, 
Of plain import to all,— 

That he who loudest boasts to-day 
May be the first to fall ! 

And something it may teach beside, 
Pray fix it in your mind ;— 

If two will on one donkey ride, 
Then one must ride behind ! 


And this is tripping on my tongue,— 
(The sage advice will pass 

With equal force to old and young), 
Don’t meddle with—an ass ! 





EDUCATION. 





Stories from Heathen Mythology and Greek His- 
tory, for the use of Christian Children. By 
Rey. J. M. Neave, M.A. London. Masters. 

Ir is right that children should be familiarised with 

the mythology of the ancients. Without it half 

the modern literature of the world would be unin- 
telligible to them. But the difficulty has been how 
to present its beauties without its indecencies. Mr. 

NEALE has accomplished this task with great ability, 

and produced a volume which may be placed in the 

hands of children of both sexes. 





The Geographical and Biographical Compendium. 
By Ricuarp CHamsers, F.L.S.: London: 
Sherwood and Co. 

Geographical Questions and 
Ricoarp Cuamsers, F.L.S. 
wood and Co. 

QUESTIONS in one volume, the answers in another. 

The purpose is to test the knowledge of young per- 

sons. It is a substitute for a vivd voce examina- 

tion, the pupil being expected to write the replies. 


Exercises. By 
London: Sher- 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Jar of Honey from Mount Hybla. By 
Leigu Hunr. London, 1848. Smith, El- 
der and Co. 

ILLusTRATED books of substantial merit 
have superseded the race of annuals, whose 
worth lay wholly in their engravings. The 
public were tired of books that appealed only 
to the eye; they demanded such as would 
also gratify the mind. The present Christmas 
has liberally supplied their wants. 

_ Among the most attractive of this new and 

improved species of annual is LergH Hun'r’s 

Jar of Honey from Mount Hybla. It is a re- 

print of a volume published, we believe, some 

two or three years since, but not the less wel- 
come, inasmuch as it comes in a shape alto- 
gether new, illustrated by the inimitable pencil 
of the younger Doyue, exquisitely printed, 
and in a most tasteful and elegant binding, 
designed by OwEN Jones—a work of art to 
be minutely examined and duly enjoyed. 

The introduction is new. Letcu Hunt 
does not grow older. His relish is as keen as 
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ever it was for the beautiful in nature and 
in art. He has the same sense of life’s 
enjoyments that delighted us in our young 
days, the same kindly sympathies with hu- 
manity, the same lovingness of spirit, the 
same delicate fancy, the same quaintness of 
expression, the same peculiar turn of thought. 
Manifestly he is enjoying—long may he live to 
do so—the pension which few have so well 
earned as he, and which his countrymen so 
cheerfully accorded, with only the regret that 
his claims had not been sooner recognised. 

All sorts of subjects are talked about in 
these pages. The Arabian Nights are the 
topic of one chapter. Another is devoted to 
Fairy Tales of Antiquity. A third narrates 
the story of GeLuias, the merchant-prince ; 
a fourth recals of Pastoral Poetry; others of 
the Italian Pastorals ; of the Christmas Poetical 
Entertainments of our Ancestors; of old 
English Poetry; of Mount Etna and _ its 
stories; of the Musical Services of the 
Church; of Mette, the Sicilian poet, and 
so forth. The most prominent themes being | 
described, we cannot better commend the vo- 
lume to the regards of all our readers than by an 
extract. We take from the “ Essay on English 
Pastoral Poetry” his account of a poet whose 
works are almost wholly unknown to the 
modern reader, but which, nevertheless, deserve 
to be held in remembrance, as the passages 
presented by Mr, Hunvr will prove :— 


The only undramatic pastorals in the language 
worth mention are those of Browne, a young poet, 
who wrote in the beginning of the reign of James 
the First. He won the praises of Drayton and Ben 
Jonson, and may remind the reader of some of the 
earlier poems of Keats. He was a real poet, with a 
great love of external nature, and much delicacy and 
generosity of sentiment; and had his judgment 
been matured, would now have been as much 
admired by the many as he is regarded by the few. 
His verses are of such unequal merit, that it is 
difficult to select any long passage, or scarcely, in- 
deed, any short one, that does not contain matter 
unworthy of him ; yet in all may be discerned pro- 
mise, in many sweetness and beauty, in some gran- 





Music is 
The soul 6f art, best loved when love is by. 


Raleigh, spoken of under the character of a 
shepherd, is a ‘* swain,”’ 


Whom all the Graces kissed ; 
and Pan, a god that 


With gentle nymphs in forests high 
Kissed out the sweet time of his infancy. 

That is very beautiful. Warton, in his History 
of Poetry, has expressed his admiration of a 
‘**charm”’ in Browne’s Inner Temple Masque, in 
which, down by the banks of Lethe, dew-drops 
are said to be for ever hanging 


On the limber grass, 
Poppy and mandragoras 


and Lethe is described as flowing 


Without coil, 
Softly, like a stream of oil. 

The fourth eclogue of his Shepherd’s Pipe is 
thought, not improbably, to have been in the 
recollection of Milton, when he wrote Lycidas. 
Like that poem, it is an elegy on the death of a 
friend. The line in italics in the following quar- 
train might have appeared in Lycidas without any 
injury to it. It is, indeed, very Miltonic :— 

In deepest passions of my grief-swoll’n breast, 
Sweet soul ! this only comfort seizeth me. 

That so few years should make thee so much blest, 
And give such wings to each eternity. 

In this poem is a description of Autumn, in which 
the different metres are unfortunately but ill- 
assorted. They look like bits of elegies begun on 
different plans; but the third line of the first 
quartrain i* well felt ; the fourth not unworthy of 
it; the watery meadows are capitally painted ; and 
the closing stanza is like an affecting one taken 
out of some old English ballad :— 

Autumn it was, when droop’d the sweetest flowers, 

And rivers, swollen with pride, o’erlook the banks: 


Poor grew the day of Summer’s golden hours, 
And void of sap stood Ida’s cedar ranks, 


The pleasant meadows sad/y lay 
In still and cooling sweats 

By rising fountains, or as they 
Fear’d winter’s wasteful threats. 


Against the broad-spread oak 
Each wind in fury bears ; 

Yet fell their leaves not half so fast 
As did the shepherd’s tears. 





deur ; and there is nobody who loves poets of the 
Spenser school but will have a considerable bit of 
lurking affection in the green places of his heart for | 
William Browne, and lament that he did not live 

to become famous. Much of his Britannia’s Pas- | 
torals, as he called them, was written before he 

was twenty. They were collected into a body of | 
English verse, for the first time, by Anderson ; but | 
Davies published an edition in three volumes duo- 

decimo ; they have lately been reprinted in two ; 

and the lover of poetry and field-walks, who is not 

always in a mood for higher stimulants, and who 

can recognise beauty in a hedge-row elm as well as 

a forest, may reckon himself lucky in being able to 

put one of them in his pocket. The pastorals consist | 
of a story with a number of episodes, none of which, | 
or story either, can we ever remember ; so we will say | 
nothing more about them. The names of the per- | 
sons hum in our ears, and we have some conception 

of two or three of the incidents, but the scenes in | 
which they take place, the landscapes, the pastoral 
images, the idealised country manners,—these are 
what we are thinking of while the story is going on ; 
just as a man should be hearing some local history 
while going over meadows and stiles, and glancing 
all the while about him instead of paying it atten- | 
tion. We shall, therefore, devote this article to} 
passages marked with our pen ; as the same man 
might go over the ground afterwards in other com- 
pany, and say, ‘‘ There is the church I spoke of, in 
the trees ’’ —‘“‘ Yonder is the passage I mentioned 
into the wood ’’—*‘ Here the ivy full of the singing 
birds.’? We may, perhaps, overrate Browne, out 
of affection for the things he likes to speak of; but 
sometimes his powers are not to be mistaken. He 
calls Cephalus, whom Aurora loved, him 





Whose name was worn 
Within the bosom of the blushing morn. 


The feeling of analogy between the oak with its 
scattered leaves, and naturally strong man shedding 
tears of sorrow, is in the best imaginative taste. 
Had Browne written all thus, he would have found 
plenty of commentators. The Shepherd’s Pipe 
was a somewhat later production than the other 
pastorals; and, had he lived, he would probably 
have surpassed all that his youth produced. Un- 
fortunately, his mind never appears to have out- 
grown a certain juvenile ambition of ingenious 
thoughts and conceits; and it is these that render 
it so difficult to make any long quotation from his 
works. ‘The sixth line in the following is very ob- 
scure, perhaps corrupted. But the rest has great 
liveliness and nature :— 
Look as a lover with a lingering kiss, 
About to part with the best half that’s his ; 
Fain would he stay, but that he fears to do it, 
And curseth time for so fast hastening to it ; 
Now takes his leave, and yet begins anew 
To make less vows than are esteem’d true. 
Then says he must be gone, and thus doth find 
Something he should have spoke that’s out of mind : 
And whilst he stands to look for’t in her eyes, 
Their sad sweet glance so ties his faculties 
To think from that he parts, that he is now 
As far from leaving her, or knowing how, 
As when he came ; begins his former strain, 
To kiss, to vow, and take his leave again ; 
Then turns, comes back, sighs, parts, and yet doth go, 
Apt to retire, and loth to leave her so; — 
Brave stream, so part I from thy flowery bank. 
Browne is fond of drawing his similies from real, 
and even homely life, and often seems to introduce 
them for the purpose of giving that kind of variety 
| to a pastoral otherwise ideal ; for though the title 

of his poem is British, and the scene also, it is in 
| other respects Arcadian and Pagan. The effect is 
| somewhat jarring, and yet it is impossible to quare 
| rel with the particular descriptions. 
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As children on a play-day leave the schools, 

And gladly run into the swimming pools ; 

Or in the thickets, all with nettles stung, 

Rush to despoil some sweet thrush of her young : 
Or with their hats for fish lade in a brook 
Withouten pain ; but when the morn doth look 
Out of the eastern gates, a snail would faster 
Glide to the schools, than they unto their master ; 
So when before I sung the songs of birds, &c. 


The following is a complete picture :— 


As a nimble squirrel from the wood, 
Ranging the hedges for his filbert food, 
Sits partly on a bough, his brown nuts cracking, 
And from the shell the sweet white kernel taking, 
Till, with their crooks and bags, a sort of boys, 
To share with him, come with so great a noise, 
That he is forced to leave a nut nigh broke, 
And for his life leap to a neighbouring oak; 
Thence to a beech, thence to a row of ashes, 
Whilst through the quagmires and red water splashes 
The boys run dabbling through thick and thin. 
One tears his hose, another breaks his shin ; 
This, torn‘and tattered, hath with much ado 
Got to the briars, and that hath lost his shoe ; 
This drops his band, that headlong falls for haste, 
Another cries behind for being last ; 
With sticks and stones, and many a sounding hollow, 
The little pool with no small sport they follow ; 
Whilst he from tree to tree, from spray to spray, 
Gets to the wood, and hides him in his dray ; 
Such shift made riot, ere he could get up, &c. 


Here is another picture, still homelier, but 
equally complete, and as robust in its full-grown 
strength as the other is light and boyish :— 


As when asmith and’s man (lame Vulcan’s fellows) 
Called from the anvil or the puffing bellows 

To clap a well-wrought shoe, for more than pay, 
Upon a stubborn nag of Galloway, 

Or unback’d jennet, or a Flanders mare, 

That at the forge stands snuffing of the air ; 

The swarthy smith spits in his buck-horn jist, 

And bids his men bring out the five-fold twist, 

His shackles, shacklocks, hampers, gyves, and chains, 
His linkéd bolts ; and with no little pains 

These make him fast ; and lest all these should falter, 
Unto a post, with some six-double halter, 

He binds his head; yet all are of the least 

To curb the fury of the headstrong beast ; 

His man can hold his foot while he can shoe him. 
Remorse was so enforced to bind him stronger. 


This is a Dutch picture, or one that Mr. Crabbe 
might have admired. The following might have 
adorned the pages of Spenser himself. The ascension 
of the fogs and mists, and the cessation of all noise, 
are in a true—nay, in a high spirit of grandeur ; and 
the very delicacy of the conclusion adds to it. The 
sense of hushing solemnity is drawn to the finest 
point :— 


Now great Hyperion left his golden throne, 

That on the dancing waves in glory shone ; 

For whose declining on the western shore 

The oriental hills black mantles wore ; 

And thence apace the gentle twilight fled, 

That had from hideous caverns ushered 

All-drowsy Night; who in a car ofjet, 

By steeds of iron-grey (which mainly sweat 

Moist drops on all the world) drawn through the sky, 
The helps of darkness waited orderly. 

First, thick clouds rose from all the liquid plains, 
Then mists from marshes, and grounds whose veins 
Were conduit-pipes to many acrystal spring, 

From standing pools and fens were following 
Unhealthy fogs; each river, every rill, 

Send up their vapours to attend her will. 

‘Three pitchy curtains drew ’twixt earth and heaven, 
And as Night’s chariot through the air was driven, 
Clamour grew dumb ; unheard was shepherds song, 
And silence girt the woods ; no warbling tongue 
Talk’d to the echo ; satyrs broke their dance, 

And all the upper world lay in a trance. 

Only the curling streams soft chidings keep ; 

And little gales, that from the green leaf swept 
Dry summer’s dust, in fearful whisp’ring stirr’d, 
As loath to waken any singing bird. 





Lhe History of Barbadoes ; comprising a Geo- 
graphical and Statistical Description of the 
Island —a Sketch of the Natural Events 
since the Settlement — and an Account of its 
Geology and Natural Productions. By Sir 
Rosert H. ScuomBurek, Ph. D. &ce. &c. 
London. Longman and Co. 

A MASSIVE volume, but not a book-maker’s 

adventure. Its contents are as substantial as 

its form, and worth its cost. Sir RoBertr 


SCHOMBURGK is no summer tourist, but a 
laborious collector of facts, and such a gather- 
ing as this is seldom produced in these times 
of rapid writing, rapid reading, and rapid for- 
It is not for holiday perusal, but for 


getting. 











THE CRITIC. 
reference and authority that this work is valu- 
able. 

Sir Ropert has dealt with the subject in 
due form. He distributes it into three parts. 
In the first he treats of the geography and 
statistics of Barbadoes; in the second, of its 
history from its settlement to the year 1846; 
in the third, of its geology and natural history. 

The characteristic of the work is, as we have 
observed, fullness and accuracy. It has few 
pretensions as a composition. It is not what 
may be termed a readable book ; but it was not 
written with that intent : it is essentially a book 
of reference, and as such it cannot be too 
highly estimated. me 

Such a publication admits neither of criti- 
cism, analysis, abridgment, or description. Its 
title is its best recommendation, and it can be 
exhibited only as a house by a few of its bricks, 
—the extracts we can make being such as 
are likely to interest the reader from some 
novelty of fact narrated in them, and neces- 
sarily conveying not the most distant notion 
of the work whence they are taken. With 
this brief introduction, we can do no more 
than make, according to custom, a few such 
gleanings. 

Among the natural phenomena of Barbadoes, 
one of the most curious is the recent decay of 
the cocoa-trees, which has been proceeding 
steadily ever since the last great tornado, and 
threatens the annihilation of that valuable 
product :— 

INSECT RAVAGES, 

Previous to the awful hurricane of 1831, the 
coast regions were studded with cocoa-nut trees ; 
the greater part of which were destroyed during 
that calamity. The plantations, however, were 
newly planted ; and in some places, as at Maxwell’s 
and Fontabelle, the proprietors reaped annually 
from 300/. to 400/. from the sale of young cocoa- 
nuts. About three or four years ago, an insect 
suddenly made its appearance, which lodged itself 
on the lower part of the leaf, where it found shel- 
ter against the inclemency of the weather, and in- 
creased most rapidly. It appears that no notice 
was taken of it in the commencement, when most 
likely its ravages might have been stayed. To the 
great astonishment of persons unacquainted with 
the cause, the lower leaves or fronds of single trees 
began to turn yellow and wither, and ultimately to 
fall off ; frond after frond followed, until the pyra- 
midical spire only was left; but this likewise began 
to droop: ultimately the crown fell off and the 
whithered trunk alone remained standing. The 
disease spread, and began now to attract attention : 
but it was to late. In the above-mentioned planta- 
tions every tree was attacked; neither young nor 
old were spared, and those plantations which five 
years before possessed thousands of trees, had, at 
the time when the author quitted Barbadoes, not a 
single healthy tree left. The injury, however, did 
not rest here ; it gradually spread towards the east, 
attacking tree after tree. All the remedies used 
against such ravages of insects proved vain ; and it 
is considered that the only means left to get rid of 
this plague is to extirpate all the cocoa-nut trees in 
the island, and bya legislative act to prevent any 
being planted for several years, until the insect has 
disappeared. It is distressing to see those majestic 
trees at present crownless trunks, offensive to the 
eye: nor has the insect restricted its ravages to 
Barbadoes, but is extending them to Antigua, Nevis, 
St. Christopher’s and other islands. 


Sir Roperr not unfrequently diverges into 
remarks that have a wider scientific interest 
than the immediate subject that suggested 
them. ‘Thus he discourses of 
THE INFLUENCE OF VEGETATION ON CLIMATE. 

There are various circumstances which may con- 
tribute towards the formation of rain, and to which 
I have alluded in the preceding remarks. Tem- 
perature, pressure of the atmosphere, and _ its 


and forests form local causes. The effect which 
forests exercise upon the condensation of vapours 
has been ably treated by Daniell, in his Meteoro- 
logical Essays. (1827, pp. 230, 232, 278.) Hum- 
boldt considers that forests exercise a triple influence 
upon climate: first, they protect the soil against 
the rays of the sun; secondly, they produce by the 
vital activity of their leaves a constant evaporation 
of aqueous vapours ; thirdly, these leaves increase 
the radiation. These three simultaneous causes, as 
affording shade, evaporation, and radiation, are so 
influential, that the knowledge of the extent of 
forests, compared with the naked savannahs, steppes, 
and champaign ground, forms one of the most im- 
portant elements in the climatology of a country. 
The active vitality of plants consists chiefly in the 
leaves ; they are the organs of respiration, diges- 
tion, and nutrition. The great quantity of water 
which they perspire may be easily proved by placing 
a glass next the under-surface of a young vine-leaf 
in a hot day; and it will be found to perspire so 
copiously, that the glass will be in a short time 
covered with dew, which runs down in streams in 
half an hour. Hales computed the perspiration of 
plants to be seventeen times more than the human 
body ; he calculated that the leaves of a single 
helianthus three feet and a half in height covered 
forty square feet ; and comparing his former obser- 
vation of the perspiration of leaves with this cir- 
cumstance, Humboldt observes properly, if a plant 
of such small size exercises influence upon evapo- 
ration, how much greater must be the perspiration 
of the forests of the Upper Orinoco, which cover 
260,000 nautical square miles! The cloudy and 
misty sky of those regions, and of the province of 
Les Esmeraldas, to the west of the volcano of 
Pichinche, the decrease of the temperature in the 
missions on the Rio Negro, and the streams of 
vapour which become visible on fixing the eyes on 
the tops of the trees in the equatorial forest, must 
be alike ascribed to the aqueous exhalation of the 
leaves and to their radiation towards the space of 
the atmosphere. It is asserted that there is at pre- 
sent much less rain in Barbadoes than there was 
formerly, and many of the inhabitants ascribe it to 
the unlimited clearance of forest and brushwood ; 
and although we have no direct reasons to prove 
why such clearances lessen the annual quantity of 
rain, we have abundant proof thatit is so. Inevery 
instance, and in every part of the globe where forests 
have been cleared, a diminution of aqueous preci- 
pitations has been noted; and as it is a fact which 
remains uncontested, that Barbadoes within the last 
fifty years was much more wooded than it is now, 
the diminution of rain must likewise be expected as 
the natural effect. The evidence of Humboldt, 
Leopold de Buch, Daniell, Dove, and others, is so 
powerful on this subject, that I should wish to press 
particularly upon the attention of the reader how 
important the existence of wooded spots become to 
the agriculturist. I cannot do better than quote 
the words of Humboldt to enforce my own view— 
‘“« By felling the trees that cover the tops and the 
sides of mountains, men in every climate pre- 
pare at once two calamities for future generations— 
the want of fuel and a scarcity of water. Trees, by 
the nature of their perspiration, and the radiation 
from their leaves in a sky without clouds, surround 
themselves with an atmosphere constantly cool and 
misty.”’ 


This is the sketch of 


THE NEWSPAPER PRESS OF BARBADOES. 


Printing was introduced into the island about 
1730, and a newspaper first appeared in 1731, 
which is quoted in the first volume of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, published in that year. There 
was no other press in the Caribbean Islands for 
several years subsequent to that period. It is sup- 
posed that David Harry was the party who opened 
this printing-office in Barbadoes. He served his 
apprenticeship with Samuel Keimer, at Philadel- 
phia, and succeeded him in business; but he left 
that city, and removed to Barbadoes with his press 
in 1730. At Bridgetown Harry found Keimer, 
and obtained his assistance in the printing-office ; 
so that, as Dr. Franklin observes, ‘‘ the master be- 
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Business, it seems, did not suit Harry better in 
Barbadoes than in Philadelphia ; on the contrary, 
he became more dissipated, and his profits from 
printing were not equal to his expenditure. In a 
few months he sold his printing materials to 
Keimer, and returned to Philadelphia. Keimer 
now resumed business, and printed at Bridgetown 
the Barbadoes Gazette, which was the first news- 
paper known to have been published twice a week 
for any considerable time in any part of America. 
This, however, eventually became a weekly journal. 
It was published by Keimer until the end of 1738, 
and he soon after died. The Gazette was continued 
for many years after his death by%those who suc- 
ceeded him in business. A work was published in 
London in 1741, in two vols. 4to. chiefly selected 
from this Gazette, entitled ‘‘ Caribbeana, contain- 
ing Letters and Dissertations, together with Poetical 
Essays, on various subjects and occasions, chiefly 
written by several hands in the West Indies, and 
some of them to gentlemen residing there.’’ In 
1762, according to Franklin (but in 1733, accord- 
ing to the files of The Mercury), George Esmond 
and Co. opened a second printing-office at Bridge- 
town, and began the publication of The Barbadoes 
Mercury. It appeared at first weekly, on Satur- 
days, printed in long primer type, on a crown sheet 
folio, price one pistole per annum. The memora- 
ble Stamp Act took effect in this island in 1765, 
and The Mercury was then printed on stamped 
paper. In 1771 the firm was Esmond and Walker : 
George Esmond died in November of that year, 
and William Walker died in February 1773. ~ 

Barbadoes has always maintained a larger number 
of newspapers, in proportion to its population, 
than any other of the West India Islands. A few 
years ago as many as eight were published, and 
even now five are issued, which is nearly as many 
as appear in the larger island of Jamaica, with its 
numerous and scattered populous towns. 

The Barbadoes Mercury has been published 114 
years; and there are the Globe, Barbadian, West 
Indian, Liberal and Agricultural Reporter, of 
shades and politics, as in the English newspaper 
press. Native periodical literature (with the ex- 
ception of a few newspapers) meets with no sup- 
port as yet in the West Indies. Attempts have 
been made from time to time in Jamaica, Demerara, 
Antigua, and Grenada, to keep up a monthly ma- 
gazine devoted to literature and science, but they 
have all failed ; and the only periodicals at present 
maintained, exclusive of the newspapers, are the 
annual almanacs, in some of which literature finds 
a nook. 


Sir Roperr is not at all sanguine as to the 
results of emancipation. Free labour is not 
so productive with the negro race as slave 
labour, notwithstanding the confident predic- 
tion of abolitionists. But this fact in no way 
affects slavery as a moral question. If the en- 
tire ruin of the West India Islands as colonies 
were the consequence of emancipation, it would 
not the less be a duty. Right and wrong can 
never be treated as questions of profit or loss. 
These are the 


RESULTS OF FREE LABOUR. 


It was not to be expected that the free labourer 
would devote himself with the same ardour to cul- 
tivation as when he was under the compulsory 
treatment of slavery. The deficiency of the years 
15840 and 1841 were, however, very striking when 
contrasted with the average crops of the three pre- 
ceding years; which amounted to 30,079 hogs- 
heads and 1,814 tierces, while in 1840 there were 
only exported 13,319 hogsheads and 793 tierces, 
and in 1841, 16,714 hogsheads and 1,461 tierces. 
It cannot be doubted that unfavourable weather 
contributed greatly to this fearful decrease; but the 
chief cause of the deficiency was the relaxed labour 
of the peasantry, and the great injury which the 
cultivation and the manufacture of sugar suffers by 
4 want of continuous and regular labour. In the 
British West Indies, Barbados is the only colony 
which is thickly peopled, and the population is in 
such a proportion that the relation between the em- 
ployer and the labourer is put upon a natural level. 





hogsheads, and 1,021 tierces, and in the following 
year another of 12,365 hogsheads and 353 tierces. 





The Journal of the British Archeological Asso- 
ciation. No. XI. Printed by the Association. 
Tus Society is proceeding in the right direction, 
increasing in public favour and making friends in 
all classes. It is no less the province of the artizan 
than the peer to venerate the remains of past ages, 
for he it is who often comes in contact, in the course 
of removal of old buildings, excavations, or what are 
often called renovations, with the most interesting 
illustrations of former times, and it is too often 
with him alone that their fate rests, and for want of 
a proper knowledge of their value, the most va- 
luable historical associations have been by him in- 
delibly obliterated. This may unfortunately be 
daily seen in the restorations of some of our noblest 
specimens of ancient architecture, where, under the 
hands of ignorant workmen, all trace of the ori- 
ginal has been carefully removed or the relics so 
effectually blended with some vile idea, without 
order or style in the composition, as to defy the 
most ingenious to define its original meaning. 
There is another class of destructives no less in 
fault, those who look coolly on and see the great 
leveler, Time, gradually but effectually destroying 
objects of former splendour, and often the very 
guardians of our churches may be found neglectful 
of their important trust in withholding at a proper 
time a little mortar to keep together a tottering 
gothic pinnacle, or but too ready with ruthless 
whitewash to obliterate a splendid fresco. Itis not 
until, in an improved education of the people, a 


| purer taste be imparted, that much can be hoped of 


from them. In the meantime the British Archeo- 
logical Association will have a great deal to do, and 
let us hope that their journal, which contains so 
many interesting records of their labours, will fall 
into the hands of those able to appreciate them, and 
encourage a feeling for the preservation of our 
national antiquities. It is published with an 
earnest desire to disseminate a purer taste, and will 
hand down to posterity genuine instances of zeal in 


| preserving to them monuments of generations long 


past away. It must be gratifying to learn that in 
all instances the gratuitous aid of members of this 
excellent association can be commanded, and that 
in no case have their services been withheld when 
communicated with on objects for which it was 
founded. The number before us contains an ad- 
mirable paper on the early ‘‘ History of Painting in 
Oil,’”’ by Mr. Farruort, in which several new facts 
have been brought to light from some interesting 
discoveries made by the author of an ancient painted 
chest in Newport church, Essex ; a notice of the 
Roman Station at Chesterford, by the Hon. R. C. 
NEVILLE, besides a vast mass of curious matter. 








Letts’s Diary for 1848. 
One of those useful records of the events and ex- 
penditure of each day which ought to be kept by 
everybody, to remind them how time and money 
have been spent, that, if necessary, both may be 
better employed in future. This Diary is ruled for 
three days on a page, and the introduction contains 
a mass of matter useful for reference. 








A Table for finding the Day of the Weck or Month | 
at Sight, from the Year 1840 to 1900. 

Aw ingeniously constructed card for the mantel- 

shelf or writing-desk, which, by means of a re- 
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Nevertheless, we find in 1840 a deficit of 16,760} BrGGar Boys.—At the very first stopping-place 


after we had gone over the hills, there came up to me 
such a winning little beggar as never took my money 
before. Italy, with all its carifa, and pel’ amore di 
Santa Maria, makes one hard-hearted. I kept my 
money in my breast-pocket, buttoned tight over my 
heart. I had learned to walk boldly about, without 
loosing a button for a pleading eye. The little Hun- 
garian rogue took me by surprise: I had scarce seen 
him before he walked straight up beside me, and 
took my hand in both his, and kissed it ; and then, as 
I looked down, lifted his eye timidly up to meet 
mine ;—and he grew bolder at the look I gave him, 
and kissed my hand again—molle meum levibus cor est 
violabile telis—and if I suffer this I shall be conquered, 
thought I, and looked down at him sternly. He 
dropped my hand, as if he had been too bold ;—he 
murmured two or three sweet words of his barbarian 
tongue, and turned his eyes all swimming upon me, 
with a look of gentle reproach that subdued me at 
once. I did not even try to struggle with the 
enemy, but unbuttoned my coat, and gave him a 
handful of kreitzers. Now before I could put my 
money fairly back, there came running up one of the 
wildest-looking, happiest-hearted little nymphs that 
ever wore long, floating ringlets, or so bright a blue 
eye; and she snatched my hand, and pressed her 
little rosy lips to it again and again—so fast that I 
had not time to take courage between, and felt my 
heart fluttering, and growing, in spite of myself, 
more and more yielding, at each one of the beautiful 
creature’s caresses; and then she twisted the little 
fingers of one hand between my fingers, and with the 
other she put back the long, wavy hair that had fallen 
over her eyes, and looked me fully and joyously in the 
face—ah! semper—semper causa est cur ego semper 
amem! 

If I had been of firmer stuff, I should have been to 
this day five kreitzers the richer. She ran off with a 
happy, ringing laugh that made me feel richer by a 
zwanziger ;—and there are twenty kreitzers in a 
zwanziger. I had buttoned up my coat, and was just 
about getting in the coach, when an old woman came 
up behind me and tapped me on the shoulder, and at 
the same instant a little boy she led kissed my band 
again. I do not know what I might have done, io 
the current of my feelings, for the poor woman, if I 
had not caught sight, at the very moment of this new 
appeal, of the red nose and black whiskers, and round- 
topped hat of Cameron, with as wicked a laugh on 
his face as ever turned the current of a good man’s 
thoughts. It is strange how feelings turn themselves 
by the weight of such trifling impulses. I was ten 
times colder than when I got out of the coach. I 
gave the poor woman a most ungracious refusal—Ah ! 
the reproaches of complaining eyes! Not all the 
pleasure that kind looks or that kind words give, or 
have given in life, can balance the pain that reproach - 
ful eyes occasion—eyes that have become sealed over 
with that leaden seal which lifts not ; how they pierce 
one by day time, and more dreadfully by night— 
through and through! Words slip, and are forgotten ; 
but looks, reproachful looks, frightful looks, make up 
all that is most terrible in dreams. 

I hope Cameron, in some of his wanderings over the 
moors in his blue and white shooting-jacket, had his 
flask of ‘* mountain dew”’ fail, when the sun was 
straight over his head—and that between that time 
and night, grey night, damp night, late night, there 
came never a bird to his bag—not even a wandering 
field-fare—because he laughed me out of my charity 
to the old beggar-woman of Illyria. He insisted, 
however, that there was nothing uncharitable in 
laughing, and that there was no reason in the world 
why genuine benevolence should not act as freely in 
the face of gaiety, as of the demure-looking faces, 
with which the Scotch presbyters about the West 
Bow drop their pennies into the poor-box. Ten 
thousand times in life one is ashamed of being 
laughed out of a course of action, and never stops to 
think whether the action after all is good or bad. I 
never yet met a man who hada’t pride enough to 
deny his sensitiveness to ridicule. It will be seen 
that I was in quarreling humour with Cameron, and 





volving table, presents in a moment the very useful 
information above described. 
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Fresh Gleanings ; or, a New Sheaf from the Old | 
Fields of Continental Europe. By Ix. MARVEL. | 
Harper and Brothers. 

Tue following well-told incident is one we fear 


which Ik. Marvet might be a party to without 





travelling beyond the sound of Trinity Church 
chimes :— 





we kept the beggars fresh in our minds and on our 
tongues for an hour or more, when we appealed to 


| Monsieur le Comte, who looked very practically on 


even the warmer feelings of our nature. 

Monsieur le Comte thought the money to the boy 
was well enough bestowed ; to the girl he would have 
given himself, had she beena trifle older.— ‘* And she 
had kissed your hand, as she did mine.”’— ‘‘ But as 
for the old woman she did not deserve it.’’—He was 
behiad the coach while I was in front, and had seen 
the mother send forward—first the boy—then the 
little girl—and after taking the kreitzers from both, 
had come up with a third! Happily Cameron’s 
laugh of triumph was drowned by the noise of the 
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postillion’s bugle, as we dashed into the court-yard 
of the inn of Adelsberg. 


We must offer still another extract, which the 
dramatic power and vigour of description possessed 
by our author cannot but make entertaining :— 


A NIGHT SCENE. 

Our waiter called us at eight; he should have 
called us at six. It gave occasion for a sharp quar- 
rel, which, being in English, was quite a luxury to all 
of us, but chiefly to Cameron, who conducted it very 
effectively on the part of the Count and myself. The 
result was—a sorry breakfast, an extravagant bill, 
and a shower of Hungarian oaths, as we dashed out 
of the inn court; and in ten minutes we were in the 
wild scenery of Styria. Though it was hardly mid- 
May, the women in their picturesque hats—which 
were no more than broad brims, with a round knot in 
the middle—were at hay-making, through all the grass 
fields. Immense teams, of from fifteen to twenty 
horses each, passed us onthe way. The cottages had 
an exceedingly neat air. There were occasional beg- 
gars, but they had not the winning ways of the little 
fellow in the southern country. The posts were long, 
and the rain threatening, and thirty or forty weari- 
some leagues lay between us and (iratz. We had 
hoped to reach it the same night. four, we took 
a miserable dinner in the dirty town of Marburg ; and 
it was near six, when we set off in a driving rain. In 
a half hour more it was dark. Fifteen leagues lay 
yet between us and Gratz. 

At Marburg they had told us there was an inn at 
the second post. We discussed long, and at the 
first angrily, the question whether we should hold 
on our way spite of rain and darkness to the Styrian 
capital, or should stop the night out at the inn of 
the second post. At length our empty stomachs, and 
our fatigue, added to a little fear of the wild country, 
and a crazy-headed driver, decided us on the ear- 
liest practicable stop. The next point was — no 
unimportant one—to make the postmen, and 
stupid postillions understand our new disposi- 
tion. We determined to try our vocabulary 
of language at the first post station, hoping, 
if the intelligence could be in any way commu- 
nicated to any human tenant of the house, it might 
be transmitted by the postillion. Unfortunately, 
nobody appeared but an old woman in a night-cap. 
We complimented her in French; nein—said the old 
woman. We explained ourselves in Italian; nichts— 
said the old woman. We entreated her in our phrase- 
book German ; nichts—said the old woman. Came- 
ron asked her in good Scotch—what the d 1 she 
meant; nein—said the old woman, and slammed the 
door in our face, and a postillion in oil-skin jumped 
upon the box, and rattled away. A church clock 
struck ten. The rain increased, and an occasional 
burst of lightning blazed over the steep, fir-covered 
sides of mountains that stretched beside us; and at 
intervals a brighter gleam would shine along the 
black surface of a raging stream, that for the last 
half hour we had heard below us. The dim light of 
the lanterns glimmered—now upon the dripping 
branches of fir-trees that hung half over the road— 
now broke strongly upon a grey cliff, as if we were 
riding in some monster cavern; then it would glitter 
out in feeble rays into the deep darkness, lighting 
nothing but the scuds of rain; and the roar of 
the waters below told us we were on the edge of 
a precipice. 

Most anxiously we looked out for some tokens of a 
town ; stili the lightning broke over nothing but tall 
forests or savage dells below us. The postillion drove 
like a madman ; and his wild Styrian oaths, added to 
the rattle of the coach, to the clattering of the 
horses’ hoofs, and the rolling of the thunder among 
the hills, made us up a concert as wild as it was 
fearful. At every glimpse of smooth land, which the 
lightning opened to view, we uttered a fervent hope— 
the count, Cameron, and myself—that the ride was 
nearly ended. Nor did we remember for a moment 
that the same difficulties of interpretation might 
occur at the coming post station as at the last. 
Finaily, when we were half exhausted, the postillion 
blew a shrill blast on his bugle. It sounded strangely 
mingled with the mutterings of the thunder. He 
drew up to the door of the post station; it was all 
dark and closed. He blew again, and again. Finally, 
a light appeared at one of the windows; a bell tinkled 
in an out-building ; and presently a fat old Styrian, 
half dressed, appeared at the door, and a new postillon 
with a fresh pair of horses. We addressed the old 
Styrian, as we had addressed the woman of the back 
station. The old fellow stared, rubbed his eyes, as if 
he thought he was not thoroughly awake, and was 
again all attention. We played him a perfect panto- 
mime by the light of the lanterns. The old man gaye 








a grim smile, and turned to chat with our postillion. 


The result of his inquiries seemed to be, a determina- 
tion to get rid of us as soon as possible. Meantime 
the postillion was fast removing the panting horses, 
and the fresh relay was waiting. ‘‘ Un Adtel,’’ said 
the count, emphasising with a vengeance, ‘‘ est ce 
qwily aun hétel ici?’ ‘* Yah, yah,’ said the fat 
old Styrian, at the same time hitching up his 
breeches.’’—‘* Eh bien (like a flash), nous voulons 
nous y arreter.”’ ‘* Yah,” said the postman ; and the 
postillion had taken away bis horses, and the others 
were nearly on. ‘ Vogliamo trovar una Locanda. 
Signor—subito.”’—" Yah, yah, yah,” said the half- 
dressed Styrian. The new postillion was nearly 
ready. ‘‘ Kin Gasthof,” yelled Cameron. ‘ Yah, 
yah,”’ said the old fellow, and gave his breeches 
another hitch. The postillion jumped on the box. 
‘* D—n it, we want to stop,’’ shouted Cameron. 
‘* Yah,’’ said the fat old rascal, and shut the door, 
and the coach started. 

It may seem very simple in us, that we did not 
get out of our carriage ; but the truth was, we should 
have been no nearer the hotel out of the carriage than 
in, beside the inconvenience of being pelted by the 
rain. We knew merely from our informant at Mar- 
burg, that we should find a hotel shortly before reach- 
ing the second post station. And whatever difference 
of opinion had previously existed among us, in regard 
to stopping, or going on to Gratz, there was nowa 
manifest coincidence upon the former course ; and 
our three opinions formed an aggregate of determina- 
tion, which we thought it would be difficult, for either 
postman or postillion to resist. We restrained for 
a moment or two the furor of our resolve, hoping 
the coach might yet turn back. It was a vain hope. 
At adesperate speed we rattled along the brink of 
the river, on whose tumbling surface an occasional 
gleam of the lantern shone dismally. The Count 
screamed a volley of imprecations at the postillion, 
who at length stopped his headlong pace, though 
muttering as angrily in reply. The Count put his 
head out of the window. It was an odd scene—a 
mad Frenchman berating an impudent kuave of a 
postillion, in a merciless rain, at midnight, and nei- 
ther understanding a word that the other said. The 
The Count gesticulated furiously—Que diable ’—un 
Hotel—une Auberge, nous disons! The postillion 
swore: the Count drew in his head. The knave 
hesitated a moment; muttered something, evidently 
intended for our ignorant ears, and drove on at the 
same mad pace. ‘The Count shouted again; the 
postillion muttered louder, and gave his horses a new 
thwack. We all screamed together, and broke open 
the coach door. The postillion swore again, and 
drew up his team. Cameron jumped out into the 
rain, and ran to the horses’ heads. The Count sur- 
veyed from one window, and I from the other. 
Cameron talked very impressive Scotch, and his pan- 
tomime would have done honour to the witches in 
Macbeth. Uncomfortable as was our position, we 
could not resist breaking into a roar of laughter. 

This disturbed the poor postillion more and more. 
With a madman before, and two crazy fellows inside, 
as it must have seemed to him, he was sorely per- 
plexed. He expostulated, he entreated, he explained 
—I dare say in very good Styrian dialect. Cameron 
instructed, confuted, threatened, in equally good 
English. We attempted to assist matters by throw- 
ing in a little French and Italian denunciation. The 
postillion, in despair, uttered what seemed a round 
oath, and put the whip to his horses, Cameron 
caught them by the bit; they started back. There 
was no room for any fancy evolutions, there on the 
brink of the river. The postillion jumped from his 
seat, and ran to his horses’ heads. Cameron caught 
him by the collar, and pointed back ; and whether it 
was the gripe or the expression of his eye, I do not 
know, but the knave became convinced that there was 
no going further that night. We found our way 
back to the post station; the grumbling old Styrian 
was roused again; we left him grumbling and 
hitching up his breeches, and drove to the inn. 
Two or three half-dressed servants received us. 
We were in no humour for long interpretations. 
We made our own way to the kitchen, and took pos- 
session of a large dish of milk, and a loaf of bread ; 
and slept the night out quietly, on sheets fringed with 
lace, just over the banks of the wild Styrian river. 

As a particularly agreeable companion, we have 
thus let Ik. Marvet have a great deal of talk to 
himself, without checking his fluency with our com- 
ments. His book has delighted us as pretending to 
give only a superficial view of things, and doing 
that well ; and we hold his animation and grace at 
much higher value than we do the guide-book 
erudition and Paris-gilded German-philosophizing 
of more ambitious books, in which six-month tour- 








ists so often delight to shew that they have not for- 


gotten ‘utility, instruction, and the earnest spirit 
of the age,’’ while recording their experiences of 
French omelettes, or Italian maccaroni. In parting 
from Ik. we must express our regret that notwith- 
standing the general excellence of his language, he 
occasionally uses a clumsy new-fangled Londonese 
word or so, such as we find in Miss Parpor’s 
clever work on Louis XIV. and other recent En- 
glish publications. Let an American eschew or not 
the verbs to “‘ progress,’’ to ‘ calculate,’’ and ‘‘ to 
cotton,” as we find them in SHAKSPEARE and 
Beaumont and FietcHer, and other masters of 
the language which we brought from the England 
of Miron’s days, when the divine master himself 
described by name a Virginia ‘‘ Julep’’ in his pro- 
phetic line ; but we cannot be too careful about 
imitating the insular branch of our Elizabethan and 
Cromwellian stock, in their cockney inventions to 
make the language of the Bible obsolete. We are 
not ill natured about this matter, however, and to 
prove the same, will yet add another extract shew- 
ing how John Bull makes the syllable ‘‘ odd’’ do 
nearly as much duty in his mouth as that unfortu- 
nate over-worked little word ‘nice,’ which he 
uses on all possible occasions, as if he would for 
ever suggest its opposite. 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S IDEA OF ODDITY. 


A Norfolk county gentleman stood beside me, who, 
like myself, was visiting France for the first time ; 
and there was that which told as plainly as words 
could tell it, that the same thoughts were passing 
through his mind as were passing through mine, So 
we stood looking over the lee-rail together, scarce for 
a moment turning our eyes from the line of shore. 
Presently we could see white buildings dotted here 
and there. ‘* Very odd-looking houses,’’ said the 
Norfolk county gentleman, laying down his glass. 
‘*Very odd,’ said 1; only meaning, however, to 
assent to the Englishman’s idea of oddity, who counts 
everything odd that differs from what he has been 
used to see within the limits of his ‘own shire. It is 
quite beyond the comprehension of a great many 
English country gentlemen, how any people in the 
world can have tastes differing from their own; and 
wherever this difference exists in small things, or 
great, they think it exceedingly odd. I remember 
standing w'th such a man on the Place before St. 
Peter’s, ou a night of the illumination. The lesser 
white lights had been burning an hour over frieze, 
and dome, aod all,—so that the church seemed as if 
it had been painted with molten silver, upon a dark- 
blue waving curtain; and when the clock struck the 
signal for the change, and the deep-red light flamed 
up around the cross and the ball,—and along every 
belt of the dome,—and blazed between the columns, 
—and ran like magic over the top of the facade,— 
and shot up its crackling tongues of flame around 
the whole sweep of the colonnade, and in every door- 
way—making the faces of the thirty-thousand lookers 
on as bright as if it was day—all upon the instant, 
‘*?Pon my soul, sir,’’ said the man beside me, ‘ this 
is dev’lish odd!’’ Devy’lish odd—thought I; though 
I was not in the humour to say it. But to return to 
the French shore: the houses we saw were of plain 
white walls, and roofed with tiles. They had not the 
rural attractiveness of English cottages—no French 
cottages have,—but they were very_plain, substan- 
tial, serviceable affairs. Presently we could make 
out the form of the people moving about. ‘‘ Very 
odd-looking persons, those,”’ said the Norfolk county 
gentleman, looking through his glass. 

‘* Very odd,”’ said I, looking in my turn; for I like 
to keep in humour with the innocent fancies of a 
fellow-traveller. I knew the men of Norfolk did not 
wear such blue blouses as we saw; but aside from 
this, I could not observe any great difference between 
the French coastmen and people I had seen in other 
parts of the world. A little after we made the light, 
and rounded the jetty, and saw groups of people, 
among whom we distinguished port officers and sol- 
diers. ‘‘ Extraordinary looking fellows,’’ said the 
Norfolk county gentleman. ‘* Very,’’ said I—half 
seriously ; for the soldiers wore frock coats and crim- 
son trousers, and most uncouth, barrel-shaped hats, 
and little dirty moustaches ; and had a swaggering, 
careless air, totally unlike the trim, soldier-like ap- 
pearance of English troops. In a few moments we 
ran up the dock, and caught glimpses of narrow, 
strange old streets; and two of the gend’armerie 
came up, arm in arm, and tipped their big chapeaux, 
and asked for our passport. ‘‘ How very absurd,” 
said the Norfolk county gentleman, as he handed out 
his passport. ‘‘ Very,’ said I, and I gave up mine, 
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The quays were crowded with porters and hotel men, | 
quarreling for our luggage ; and here we first heard 
French talked at home. ‘“ It strikes me it’s a very | 
odd language,”’ said the Norfolk county gentleman. | 


‘* Very,” said I; and we stepped ashore in France. | 


In our notice of this work we have much ex- | 
ceeded our usual limits. For we conceive that we | 
are welcoming here a new American author, as well | 
as anew American book, which is conceived in re- | 
markable good taste ; and in which there is less of 
crude writing for effect—less of garrulous egotism 
and a more even, genial and native spirit than we 
often recognise in similar attempts. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 

Curious CircuMsTAnce.—In the park of Mr. 
W. Gatty, of the parish of Dean, Bedfordshire, a 
novel and unusual circumstance has occurred among 
the feathered tribe, owing no doubt to the very mild 
weather we have of late had. There is a second 
hatch of young rooks, which are distinctly heard by 
persons passing the spot, and the old birds for some 
time have been daily observed paying that attention 
to their young which nature leads them to do; but 
the nest being placed on a slender branch at the top 
of a lofty tree makes it too dangerous for any person 
to gratify curiosity by taking a peep at the unseason- 
ale visitors to see if they are soon likely to be pro- 
vided with that covering which nature requires not 
only to protect them from the severity of the ap- 
proaching season, but to enable them to waft their 
way over woods and fields in search of food.—Bed- 
Jord Mercury. 

ExTRAORDIARY SuHot.—About a fortnight since, 
as Mr. E. Bennet, of Rougham, was returning from 
shooting, with ‘a party of gentlemen, at his father’s 
estate, Tollesbury, Essex, they observed an unusually 
large bird, which, at the time, they believed to bea 
heron. One of the party shot at it, and, as it sub- 
sequently proved, killed it. When discovered by the 
gamekeeper about a week after the shot, it was 
found to be a very splendid eagle, measuring seven 
feet two inches across the wings, and weighing up- 
wards of eight pounds. It is now at Mr. Head’s, 
Abbeygate-street, for the purpose of being stuffed— 
a task of some difficulty, and requiring unusual care, 
as the length of time between death and finding in- 
duced decomposition to a considerable extent.—Bury 
and Suffolk Herald. t 

FORETHOUGHT AND SaGaAcury or Rars.—In 
cutting through an embankment in a field adjoining 
the river Lune the other day, for the formation of one 
of the culverts rendered necessary by the passing of | 











in Decorative Art, as artists, manufacturers, 
upholsterers, house decorators, and so forth, 
to make a point of bringing under their notice 
the announcement in the last number of Tue 
Critic as to the dedication of one of its 
columns to a subject in which they are so 
directly concerned, and endeavour to interest 
them in the work proposed, either as supporters, 
or as contributors, or both. 
The following additions have been made to 
the list of 
AGENTS. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 
Wells—Mr. Green, Stationer, &c. 
Ilminster—Mr. Patch, Architect. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Wolverhampton—Mr. Thomas Simpson, Market- 
place. 
ERRATUM. 
Mr. James Nowlan, Chard. It should be Nowlen. 





ART. 
TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
Tur Society of Arts held its seventh meeting of 
the present session on Wednesday evening, in the 
great room at the Adelphi, ‘Mr. B. Rotsh in the 
chair. The subject chosen for the lecture of the 
evening was lithography in all its branches, includ- 
ing the splendid art of printing in gold and colours, 
so beautifully exemplified in the productions of 
Mr. Owen Jones. The lecturer, Mr. Smith Wil- 
liams, gave a brief history of the origin and process 
of the art of printing from stone, dividing his sub- 
ject into five sections, and illustrating the gradual 
advance of the lithographic art by means of prints 


propriety be represented even smaller than the 
Cupid; for the object is to embody allegorically, 
| the triumph of Love over Brute Force, and not to 
‘represent the taming of a real lion bya child, 
| which possibly such a group might assume the ap- 
| pearance of, if it were exactly proportioned. But 
|let the same subject be represented on convas. 
Now, no such liberty can be taken with the rela- 
tive proportions; because the art of painting is 
endowed with accessories sufficient to secure it 
against misrepresentation; and it is, in return, 
pledged to fidelity. But remember, fidelity in one 
branch of art, may be a want of fidelity in an- 
other. It has been remarked that the boats are 
too small, in Raphael’s cartoon of the Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes. Whether they are or are not 
too small, is not now the question; but the ques- 
tion is, would that remark ever have been made, 
had that subject been represented in basso-rilievo ? 
I should answer, certainly it would not. From 
this, then, coupled with the foregoing remarks, it 
may be easily deduced, that the number of figures 
in a piece of sculpture ought not to exceed two or 
three; and that the most intellectual efforts of the 
chisel are single figures. 

In Theatrical Scenery injudicious attempts 
are often made to mingle the three dimensions 
| of sculpture with the two in painting. Some 
| instances of this are stated. 

I recollect once having seen some dwarfs, or pig- 
mies, make their entry from that which was intended 
to represent their proper dwelling ; to wit, a cot- 
tage painted upon the front scene, on a proportion- 
ally diminutive scale ; and which therefore bore to 
the spectator the appearance of a dwelling of the 
ordinary size, seen in perspective at a considerable 








which were attached to the walls of the lecture- | distance ; so that, on their entrance from the prac- 
room, shewing very distinctly the vast strides which | ticable door in the front grooves, a few steps car- 
the professors of lithography had made since the ried the tiny actors to the very foot-lights, over the 
invention was originally put in practice as respects | S°¢mng space of half a mile, to _the confusion of 
the fine arts. It is, of course, impracticable to give | all intelligible effect. Palladio S$ Interesting Teatro 
an abstract of a lecture so entirely composed of | Olympico, at Vicenza, exhibits a similar want of 


| various grades and colours, so as to offer at a coup 


minute details as that of Mr. Williams necessarily 
was. The specimens hung round the room offered 
some very beautiful objects for the inspection of the 


judgment in the arrangement of the stage. The 
building is, to a certain extent, intended to be on 
the model of an ancient Greek Theatre, and is fur- 


casual spectator, and the society is preparing for | ished with immovable scenery. At the back of 


exhibition within a few days a most elaborate and | 
complete collection of lithographic works in all their } 


d’wil all that has been achieved by our native prac- 


the stage, views of two streets are exhibited by 
means of solid wooden painted models of houses, 
made less and less, and placed bodily one behind 
the other so as to give the effect of the natural per- 


the North-Western Railway in that direction, the | “ ¢ : ; : " Or 
labourers met with between 15lb. and 201b. of eels, | titioners in'this department of art. This exhibition 
seme quite fresh, and others in the last stage of | will open on the 27th inst. Mr. Leslie, the new 
putrefaction. They varied from a quarter to half a| professor of painting, will probably deliver a part, 
pound in weight, and consisted of the common silver - | if not the whole, of his course of lectures in the 
bellied, or river cel, and Lilipution specimens of the | coming spring. By the regulations of the Institu- 
wiithetiae,. Pe — a of course, had come up| tion the new professor is always allowed some 
of he tide. As teeth marks were visible on the heads | months for the preparation of his course; but Mr. 
most of them, it was conjectured they had been | Leslie's lnctarés Vielne in 0 foxward state, i ie ald 
destroyed in that way, and stored for winter provision, | eS NS es eB Peewee Sens, © sie 
by some animal whose retreat was not far distant. | that he will not avail himself of the privilege of 
This proved to be the case. On digging a little | delay. 
further, out bounced a matronly rat, with seven half- 
grown young ones at her heels. ‘The workmen gave| Observations on Imitation. By Rosertr 
chase, and ultimately succeeded in killing both mother | Snow, Esq. London, 1847. Pickering. 
and progeny, with a solitary exception, the trunk of/m «7, » bool It is a ie 
a neighbouring tree affording an asylum to one of the | HIs 1s a strange book. It is not It j way 
1S very 


family. The embankment is about 100 yards from the | upon, but a chat about, Imitation. 





—»— 


water’s edge, so that it must have required consider- | difficult to discern the author’s drift, what! 


able time and labour on the part of the old rat to} principles he designs to enforce, what practice 
have dragged the eels thither.—Lancaster Guardian. | he would teach the artist. So far as we can 


SS | seas him, he asserts that Sculpture is 
DECORATIVE ART. of no style, but derives its expression from 
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spective of the streets. And whilst the stage is 
empty all is well. But when an actor has to make 
his entry down one of these vistas, passing in three 
tragic strides over the apparent space of at least 
three hundred yards, the effect, as may be readily 
anticipated, is peculiarly unhappy. Again, the fol- 
lowing is a mistake which shews the impossibility 
of overstepping certain limits in stage-representa- 
tions. In London, a year or two ago, in the per- 
formance of the Tempest, the opening scene of the 
play, which represents a storm, was thus introduced. 
It was arranged that during a few seconds before 
the drawing up of the curtain, the cries of the 
mariners on the stage should jbe heard,—by antici- 
pation, as it should seem, of the stage direction 
—A confused noise within; and with these 
supposed notes of preparation in the ears of 
the audience, the curtain rose. This manage- 
ment was intended, no doubt, greatly to en- 
hance the effect. But it is manifest that the 





mind of a spectator, before the drawing up of the 


form alone: geometrically, it is of three dimen-| curtain, even for the minutest portion of sub- 


DECORATIVE ART-UNION. | sions ; the unities of time and place are per-| divided time, cannot possibly conceive the play 


A CONSIDERABLE number of new Subscribers | fect, and so must be the unity of action. 


‘The | to be begun; and in consequence, this ingenious 


have been received since our last, but, as stated | sculptor ventures for complete success or | device, instead of increasing the interest, had merely 


before, we propose to withhold the publication | total failure, and “since he cannot have aj 
of the additional list until after Christmas, | style,” says Mr. Snow, “ he cannot become | 
lo many of the Agents parcels of Prospectuses | popular.” A picture, because it is a plain 
will go to-day, and some will be forwarded to| surface, is, geometrically speaking, of two 
the members who have requested them, as| dimensions only. Painting suggests, sculp- 
soon as the Agents are supplied. But the| ture imitates. But strict imitation of nature is 
holidays are a great impediment to the progress | not always required of the sculptor. 
oF any work, , For example, let Cupid chaining a Lion be re- 
In the meanwhile may we request our rea-| presented in sculpture. Agreeably to the abstract 
ders who may have among their friends and| spirit, the natural relative proportions of the 
acquaintances any persons practically engaged | figures need not be sustained. The Lion may with 








the effect of creating the idea of a disturbance be- 
hind the scenes. Again, some years ago, at one of 
our principal theatres, during a performance of The 
Critic (in which, as is well known, Mr. Puff 
usually takes the liberty of speaking more than 
is set down for him), it had been previously 
conned and arranged that an angry dialogue, appa- 
rently extemporaneous, and meant to enhance the 
general humour of the piece, should take place in 
the Rehearsal Scene, between the principal charac- 
ter, Mr. Puff, and the bond fide leader of the or- 
chestra, in his own proper person. However, as 
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might safely have been predicted, when this came 
to be put in practice at night before the audience, 
the conceit wholly failed ; the hit was any thing but 
a palpable one; the buffoonery was received with 
a storm of hisses ; and before the resentment of the 
audience could be appeased, and order be restored, 
and the piece be allowed to proceed, Mr. Puff was 
obliged to step forwards, and, in his real character 
of Mr. * * * * *, was forced to explain the matter 
as well as he could. Very probably the leader of 
the band was no actor, and knew not how to deli- 
ver a speech or sustain a dialogue in public, in the 
character of the Enraged Musician, so as to make 
it fell ; but I have no doubt but that the specta- 
tors, agreeably to a just and natural conception of 
stage-illusion, were unable to imagine any acting 
whatever a single inch on their side of the foot- 
lights. 





Mr. Snow states that the conclusion to be 
drawn from his remarks is, “ that all imita- 
tion addressed to the understanding through 
the eye, must, to be pleasing, be infused with 
a certain spirit of unity of action, and that the 
most abstract and perfect of such kind of imi- 
tation is sculpture.” 








MUSIC. 


MUSICAL CHIT-CHAT. 


A CORRESPONDENT (says the Observer) has com- 
municated the following piece of information re- 
specting Jenny Lind and her ‘ sayings and doings”’ 
in her native city. If all be true therein narrated, 
wonder is excited more at the idea of human ab- 
surdity than at that of artistic excellence. It is 
hoped, however, that there is some exaggeration in 
the account furnished on this occasion; and that, 
though high prices may have been paid to hear that 
lady sing, the antecedent ‘‘ mob riot” is, to a great 
extent, matter of pure imagination. 

STockHOLM, Dec. 3.—On the 20th of last month 
Mdlle. Jenny Lind signed an engagement with the 
Royal Opera at Stockholm, stipulating that she 
should sing once a week in December, January, and 
February, on condition of half of the whole receipts, 
on every night of her appearance, being given to her, 
and of a half being added to the prices of the places. 
The evening before last, which was the eve of Jenny 
Lind’s first appearance, one newspaper published a 
note signed by the cantatrice, in which she stated 
that, in order to give her native country a souvenir 
that might last beyond her existence as an artist, she 
had determined on devoting the whole profits of her 
performances to the establishment of a school for poor 
young persons of both sexes, born with bappy dispo- 
sitions, in which they should gratuitously be taught 
music and the dramatic art. This generosity excited 
to the utmost the enthusiastic admiration we already 
felt to so great anjextent for Jenny Lind; it increased 
beyond measure the public’s impatience to hear the 
celebrated artiste, who, since her return to the capital, 
had not sung at any public place. Although the 
tickets for yesterday’s performance were to have been 
sold at the theatre’s office from one o’clock on the 
preceding afternoon, at about four the Adolphus-place, 
where the opera stands, was already nearly crowded. 
At about eleven the multitude was such that the police 
interfered, and made the people form en queue. This 
was accomplished quietly enough ; but a little after 
midnight a compact mass of persons suddenly made 
an irruption from the neighbouring streets, rushed on 
the said queue, broke it, and actually besieged the 
theatre. Nevertheless the first crowd returned, 
attacked the aggressors, and in a few minutes a des- 
perate fist and foot combat followed. Several persons 
were severely bruised on the occasion. All the ex- 
hortations of the police being useless, an armed force 
was brought up. Several detachments of infantry 
arrived, but were formidably opposed. It was with 
great trouble that they succeeded in clearing Adol- 
phus-place. It was subsequently occupied by the 
military, and only two thousand persons, or twice the 
number the theatre could hold, were suffered to ap- 
proach the office. In the course of the day the tickets 
for Jenny Lind’s performances were paid for as high 
as fifty times what they had cost at the office. Some 
of those for the amphitheatre first places were sold at 
100 bank rix dollars, or 22/, As for the reception 
given to Jenny Lind, we must confine ourselves to 
stating that every known ‘‘ ovation’? was conferred 
on her, including that of which Italy has reserved to 





| 








herself the privilege—the flying of pigeons in the 
house. 





THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 





GRAND OprerRA, Drury LANE.—Monday will be 
a memorable day in the history of English music and 
of English theatres. It gave to the world BALFE’s 
new opera, The Maid of Honour, with the threefold 
triumph of being the best work of the author, admir- 
ably executed and magnificently put upon the stage. 
The plot is framed after a ballet very popular in 
Paris, called Henriette. It is a story of the time of 
Queen ELIZA BETH, two of whose Maids of Honour, 
Henriette (Miss Bircn) and Alison (Miss Miran), 
take it in their heads, in a frolicsome mood, to go to 
the statute fair at Greenwich. The scene of the fair 
is extremely gay and pretty, and opens with a chorus 
full of spirit and beauty, in the style of the old English 
music. The two ladies join the group of servant 
girls, who offer themselves for hire. They are noticed 
and hired by two dashing young yeomen, Lyonel 
(Mr. Reeves) and Walter (Mr. Wuitwortn). 
They are taken to the house of the former, and try to 
make their escape. But the young men have been 
smitten by their charms, and refuse to let them go. 
In the middle of the night they escape out of the win- 
dow, and the young men are in despair at their loss. 
The young men turn soldicrs, and the second act 
opens with a group of hunters, among which Walter 
and his friend appear. Queen Elizabeth (Mrs. 
WeEIss) enters in procession. Lyonel discovers 
then that Henriette is far above him in station. The 
Queen’s horse runs away, and Lyonel saves her. For 
this he is rewarded by promotion to be an officer of 
her body guard. A masque is represented, the story 
being Orpheus and Eurydice, in which Henriette takes 
the part of Eurydice. Lyonel discovers her, and 
throws himself at her feet, careless of the Queen’s 
presence. He is forced from her by the attendants, 
and in despair takes refuge in his own house, driven 
by his passion to the verge of madness. Henriette 
follows him, garbed as a servant, as she was when 
she met him at the statute fair. Her voice restores 
him to himself, and in the midst of their mutual hap- 
piness the Queen enters, and consents to their union. 
The music is of the highest order. BAwrr has ap- 
propriately sought his inspiration in the old English 
writers, whose manner he has caught with wonderful 
perfection. The opening madrigal, ‘‘ Lo! the bee 
on fairy wing,’’ would have done honour to WEBBE. 
Mr. REEvEs’s ballad, ‘‘ Behold the happy home,’’ 
was a pretty melody deliciously sung. Miss Brrcn’s 
ballad, ‘‘ It was the Redcross Knight,’’ will be the 
song of the season. One of the finest ‘pieces in the 
opera was the duet ‘‘Oh cruel beauty, hear me,’’ a 
composition of singular power, most effectively given 
by Miss Bincn and Mr. Reeves. The finale was 
most brilliant, and sung by Miss Brrcu with all her 
wonted sweetness and finish. REEVEs proved him- 
self to be all and more than his warmest admirers 
had anticipated. He has taken his place as the fore- 
most of English singers. Miss Brrcu has shewn her 
capacity for the stage as well as the concert-room. 
It was altogether a great triumph for composer, 
actors, and manager, and all were called upon the 
stage to receive the vociferous applause of a crowded 
house. Certainly the English stage has as yet ac- 
complished nothing equal to this. JULLIEN is the 
luckiest man living. All he attempts succeeds. 

Tue ADELPHI.—A very amusing piece has been 
produced here, called The Pearl of the Ocean ; or, The 
Prince and the Mermaiden. The story is taken from 
ANDERSEN, and is that of a mermaid who falls io 
love with a young prince whom she has saved from 
drowning, and is permitted to assume mortal shape, 
on condition that if she fail to obtain his love she 
shall immediately die. She fails, and dies in the 
original story; but in this adaptation of it, the 
prince’s first love goes into a convent, and the mer- 
maid wins her humanity by marrying the prince. 
Mr. WriGHT makes the fun of the piece in the 
character of a sentimental pearl-diver. CrLESTE 
plays the mermaid. The play is a little too long; 
when judiciously curtailed it will have a run. 

Tue Frencnw Prays have produced another 
novelty,—Une Jeunesse Orageuse, in two acts, full of 
effective situations, in which MONTALAND made a 
very favourable impression. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 
S1r,—As, in common with most of the journals, 
you have awarded to M. Jullien a high meed of 











praise for his managerial activity—a meed which I am 
not at all disposed to dispute or detract from—I de- 
sire through your columns to enquire how far (allow- 
ing for the attention which he bas bestowed upon the 
scenic production of his first opera, The Bride of Lam- 
mermoor, and the expensive band and chorus engaged 
for the purpose) he has vindicated his claim to the high 
position which he assumed in respect of the complete- 
ness with which the works of the great masters were 
to be produced. As yet the above opera has alone ap- 
peared ; but the public has been invited to compare 
its present production with those antecedent to it at 
the Itatian Opera and at the Princess’s Theatre. 
From the cast to the costume comparison has been 
courted, and M. Jullien has saved the public the 
trouble of deciding by pronouncing a verdict in his 
own favour. But into this silliness of competition I 
do not intend to enter. I simply desire to call at- 
tention to the fact, that although M. Jullien has 
brought over from Paris, the celebrated M. Hector 
Berlioz, to conduct his orchestra, the presence of that 
high authority has not secured the management from 
the commission of an act which shews at once the 
entire absence of that keen and refined appreciation of 
the unity of art which would have been more creditable 
to the taste and character of M. Berlioz as a musi- 
cian, and of M. Jullien as a manager, than all the silly 
sneers about the costume of the characters at other 
establishments. The error, of which I accuse those 
gentleman is, the introduction of Beethoven’s over - 
ture to Leonora (Fidelio) before the opera of Donizetti, 
The Bride of Lammermoor. The intelligent critic in 
the Observer rested his objection to this anomaly 
solely, I believe, upon the incongruity of the styles of 
music ot the two writers; but there is a point of 
view in which the objection assumes a much 
graver aspect. Both Beethoven and Donizetti 
had distinct impressions of the bearing of their 
respective dramas. That of Donizetti may be de- 
scribed as beginning with sighs and ending in groans : 
the work of Beethoven, on the contrary, passing 
through the vale of agony, concludes with a burst of 
triumphant joy, exuberant and universal—innocence 
is vindicated, and mercy glorified. Had M. Berlioz, 
indeed, entertained a true and deep sympathy with 
either of his authors, he could not so unhappily have 
united the head of the one to the body of the other. 
The overture is an epitome of the opera, such as we 
have described it—it is a vivid picture of the realities 
which follow ; and we regret exceedingly that the very 
first act of M. Berlioz’ administration should have 
shewn a want of attention to so important, and I 
may add, so self-evident a distinction. Moreover, 
Donizetti has a few preparatory bars of symphony 
(having rejected the more formal introduction, the 
synthetical and suggestive overture), which are all 
that the hearer needs. Of the general incongruity 
of style, I am inclined to take less notice, as to me 
the far greater evil is to be found in the want of per- 
ception of that congruity, without which it is vain to 
lay claim to any reputation for the perception of high 
art. The sole excuse is to be found in the vanity 
which suggested the exhibition of the very admirable 
band which M. Jullien has collected. But if, as M. 
Jullien deems, it be necessary, whenever a composer 
has launched his work without the prefixture of an 
overture, to supply his omission (and in so doing to 
rob him of the exercise of his volition), I think we 
may fairly demand that something of a cognate cha- 
racter be sought out; that the critical part of an 
audience—and we do hope that this portion of the 
playgoing public ison the increase—may not have to 
witness such very forcible and marked incrongruities 
as this directional coup d’essai of MM. Berlioz and 
Jullien has presented. We have, in the latter gen- 
tleman’s programme, as I think, a sufficient array of 
talent and judgment to warrant us in demanding 
that not merely the delicate point of leggings-kilts 
should be allowed to form the subject of considera- 
tion with acommittee of taste, but that the weigh- 
tier matters of poetical and dramatic accuracy and 
congruity shall be equally cared for. Accuracy of 
costume, indeed! Where was the accuracy of cos- 
tume in Mr. Bidethebent’s military moustaches ? 
Your friend and brother, 
December 18, 1847. ZENO. 








NECROLOGY. 


THE LATE MR. LISTON. 
RoBERT Liston was the son of a clergyman of the 
established church of Scotland, the Rev. Henry 
Liston, minister of Ecclesmachan, in the county of 
Linlithgow. He was born on the 28th of October, 
1794. After completing the usual academical and 
professional course of education, he became a gra- 
duate of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edin 
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burgh and London, and established himself in the 
former city in the year 1817. He delivered lec- 
tures, first on anatomy, and afterwards on sur- 
gery, from 1822 to 1834. He speedily rose into emi- 
nence both as a lecturer and an operator, and in this 
latter capacity it is well known that in the history of 
surgery he has had few rivals and no superior. He 
was a most ardent, anxious, and indefatigable stu- 
dent of anatomy—he attained a knowledge of that 
science which rendered his operations safe and gave 
him full assurance that he was intimately acquainted 
with the wonderful mechanism of various regions 
which formed the scene of his labours. Nor when he 
had attained the highest eminence in his profession 
did his zeal or assiduity in the study of this depart- 
ment of science inany degree relax. On this head he 
considered the education of a surgeon could never be 
complete. At the termination of his professional 
studies in 1815 he became connected as ordinary 
house surgeon with the Royal Infirmary of Edin- 
burgh, and when a very young man he set about the 
remedy of what he considered defects in the manage- 
ment of that institution. This was unfortunately not 
done in a manner tending to conciliate the managers; 
and, perhaps, he did not exercise in the fervour of his 
zeal for improvement that forbearance either towards 
them or towards his professional brethren which a 
more prudent and less justly confident medical re- 
former might have thought expedient. But his views 
were rightly directed, and at last, by the force of his 
talent and unwearied exertions, he attained the fullest 
confidence of the management, on whose records are 
left the strongest testimonials of his important ser- 
vices; and it is believed that they deeply regretted 
the somewhat harsh, and certainly unjust opposition 
offered to his suggestions. Notwithstanding his ris- 
ing reputation, he failed in attaining the Professor- 
ship of Surgery in the University of Edinburgh, which 
was at one time the object of his ambition, and the 
success in which might have insured the services of 
his life to the metropolis of his native country. 

In the year 1833 he published his Principles of 
Surgery, and that work underwent frequent revision, 
and several editions; more latterly his lectures on 
various subjects, and especially on lithotomy, were 
published in the Lancet. He contended strongly and 
successfully for the simplicity of surgical practice, and 
for the annihilation of the old complicated system 
of accumulated bandages and copious use of un- 
guents. His style, both in writing and speaking, 
was clear, simple, and homely. He disdained orna- 
ment, and was not prodigal in illustration, but always 
intent on the main point of his subject, and more 
anxious to add to practical information and to come 
to a substantial and efficient conclusion than to 
theorise or beautify. 

In the year 1834, Mr. Liston, having been ap- 
pointed surgeon to the North London Hospital, 
removed to this higher sphere of duty. He subse- 
quently became Professor of Clinical Surgery in Uni- 
versity College, and continued till his death one of 
the brightest ornaments of that important institution. 
On his leaving Edinburgh, in the month of November, 
1834, a public entertainment was given to him, at 
which the chief magistrate of the city presided, and 
where many of the most eminent of his professional 
brethren bore testimony to his merits, and especially 
to his transcendant talents as an operator. For ex- 
cellence in this department he possessed every qualifi- 
cation—great physical strength and activity, coolness, 
promptitude, energy and unflinching courage, a steady 
hand and a quick eye, a resolution which rose with 
the difficulties he encountered, and rested on a just 
reliance on his complete knowledge of anatomy and 
pathology. But though potent to wield, he was by 
no means rash to recommend the use of, the knife. 
On the contrary, he was a remarkably cautious prac- 
titioner. As he was dauntless in operation, however 
dangerous, he was deliberate in forming the resolu- 
tion, and forebore where he could. 

In London his practice soon became extensive, and 
steadily increased. In the year 1846 he was appointed 
one of the examiners of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons; and there can be little doubt that had he 
survived a few years he would have been put in 
nomination as president, with the unanimous appro- 
bation of the Profession and the public. His reputa- 
tion was now established and anchallengable—his 
name familiar in every medical school of Europe and 
America. A rich harvest of honour and wealth lay 
before him; but alas! the sickle has fallen from the 
hand of the reaper, and in the zenith of his manhood 
and vigour of his practice he has been stricken down 
by sudden death. His loss is national and irrepa- 
parable ; there is no operator of his standing who 
can for a moment be put in nomination to fill his 
place. 


aid were incessant by those who were entitled to 
command his services, that he forgot or overlooked 
the poor and needy. His nature abhorred every- 
thing sordid, and no man ever was more strongly 
rous, and independent practitioner. In whatever 
difficulty or interest, this master of his art was ready 
with the potent spell of his unerring bistoury ; and 
his reward was in the consciousness of his own power, 
and in the noble pride of having been ministrant to 
the relief of suffering humanity. His manner in 
ordinary society was sometimes complained of as 
harsh or abrupt, and he certainly was occasionally 
neglectful of the mere trifling courtesies of life, and 
sometimes careless of refinement or punctilio. He 
was a man of thought more than of show. He could 
not bear triflers, and he did not always avoid shewing 
his distaste. He was a fervid lover of truth and sin- 
scerity, and sometimes, perhaps, expressed himself 
too strongly where he thought there lurked either 
meanness or deceit, or affectation. But in the proper 
and trying scene of the labours of the medical man— 
in the chamber of the sick—he was gentle as he was 
resolute. He never had a patient who was not 
anxious to become a friend, and the voice which was 
sometimes discordant amid the petty annoyances of 
daily life was music to the sick man’s ear. Into the 
scene of suffering he never brought a harsh word or 
an unkind look, and the hand which was as hard as 
iron and true as steel in the theatre of operation, was 
soft as thistledown to the throbbing pulse and ach- 
ing brow. It may also be added with perfect truth, 
that in the exercise of bis arduous duties, among 
persons of the highest rank and most fastidious sym- 
pathies, his delicacy and forbearance were as remark- 
able as the sound sense which regulated all his pro 

fessional conduct. His heart was in his business. 
He had no fantasies, no dogmatic opinions, no over- 
weening confidence; and while he watched the pro- 
gress of science, and hailed with rapture every im- 
provement founded on sound principles, he regulated 
his whole practice by the views of experience, and by 
| the plain dictates of kindly sympathy, and unobtru- 
sive and tender watchfulness. 

In private life Mr. Liston had many sincere friends 
and was highly appreciated. In ordinary company he 
was somewhat silent, and occasionally—more espe- 
| cially to strangers—rather backward or indifferent in 
|his address. But though the surface might occa- 
| sionally seem ruffled, all was tranquil within and pure. 
| His affections were strong. His attachments, once 
|formed, were lasting. His sympathies were with 
| every thing open, manly, and honest. His tenderness 
| was touching, when once awakened. On his friend- 
| ship might be placed absolute reliance. On his in- 
| tegrity immovable confidence. He never bent to the 
| great nor spurned the lowly. He never forgot the 

associations of early life, and warmly loved his country 
and his kin. He hated affectation and cherished sin- 
| cerity—for he was himself sincere. In his pastimes 
|he was manly. In his hours of leisure, generous and 
| gentle. ‘To the young he was ever ready to give ad- 
| vice and aid. He wished to see the noble science, of 
| which he was so ardent a professor, extended, and its 
| bounties universally disseminated. He felt his own 
high position and cherished bis own hard-earned re- 
putation ; but he was ready to make any sacrifice and 
to endure any labour by which the healing art might 
be promoted and the happiness of his fellow-creature 
secured. He enjoyed almost uninterrupted health for 
many years until within about a twelvemonth, when 
he became visibly affected. But the true nature of 
his disease baffled the skill of his medical advisers, 
and it was not until a post mortem examination that 
it was ascertained he had laboured under aneurism of 
the aorta. He breathed his last on the night of 
Tuesday, December 7, 1847, having eu lured great 
suffering with that fortitude which was bis compa- 
nion through life. His usefulness has been cut short 
by the mysterious decree of Providence ; but his fame 
will endure while the science of surgery is known, and 
the name of one of the first surgeons the world ever 
saw will be associated with the brightest example of 
untiring energy, matchless zeal, consummate skill, 
prudence, and tenderness,—adorning a private cha- 
racter of unspotted integrity. He has left a widow 
and six children, and many a sincere friend to deplore 
his loss. But itis not among his immediate circle 
alone sorrow will be felt that his bright career is 
closed. There is many a sigh in the lordly mansion 
and in the cottage of the poor. He is wailed in the 
hospital of the sick, in the hall of instruction. The 
grey-haired practitioner looks in vain for the aid of 
his energy and skill, and the zealous student hears no 
more his voice of encouragement, and has now but his 
memory to cherish for example.— Times. 
—_—?>—- 
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impressed with the feelings of an honourable, gene- | 


rank of life the ‘‘ case’’ occurred, if it was one of | 


LUCA BRISSIAC. 

| THe Giornale del Lloyd Austriaco, of Trieste, has 
the following notice of an extraordinary centenarian : 
| —‘* Every thing in this world has an end. Our readers 
will remember the old soldier, Luca Brissiac, of 
whom we spoke four years ago in the Kaleidescope, 
and who was then 112 years of age. Well, this same 
| Brissiac gave up the ghost a few days ago, in the hos- 
pital, at the truly patriarchial age of 116 years, 
having enjoyed hearty and robust health till the very 
last. A little wine and his darling pipe (which he 
did not abandon till the very last moment) were suffi- 
cient for his support; whence it is evident that to- 
bacco-smoking is a very slow poison indeed, seeing 
that he had been addicted to the practice for upwards 
of a century without injury to his health, having 
| begun it at fourteen years of age. He was born at 
Trieste, and baptized at San Giusto in 1731, accord- 
ing to the baptismal certificate, which we ourselves 
have examined, and which the old fellow was wont to 
shew to the incredulous. He served in the Seven 
Years’ War, and had seen Maria Theresa in Vienna, 
whom he could only describe as ‘‘a fat lady, attired 
| in black.’? This was all he could tell us of the once 
| famous Empress of Germany. He served as a sol- 
| dier for ninety-six years; and for about forty years 
| he ‘‘ played the apostle,’’ as he said, having been 
| chosen from amongst the most aged for the office— 
more scriptural than savoury—of washing the feet of 
the rest. Such was his simple career! But he lived 
thus long in perfect contentment, without desiring 
more, and died tranquilly, as he had lived, without 
suffering. Would riches and honours have done as 
much for him? We may conclude by saying that this 
is not the only case of longevity which we could re- 
cord, for we have often cases of centenarians, and 
many of octogenarians and nonagerians, as statistics 
will prove, but they are not recorded here as they are 
elsewhere, because they are too common, and so far 
they prove the salubrity of the climate of Trieste, in 
spite of the malevolent aspersions of its envious 
enemies.’’ The above article emanates from a 
medical pen. 





—p>—. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


MARRIAGES. 


Fow rr, Alexander, Esq. of Hinton, Hants, to Martha, 
relict of the late John Lucie Smith, Esq. LL.D on the 
10th inst. at Lee Church. 

InGram, Rey. Edward Winnington, eldest son of the Rey. 
Edward Winnington Ingram, canon of Worcester, of 
Ribbesford, Worcestershire, to Maria Louisa, eldest 
daughter of the Lord Bishop of Worcester, on the 16th 
inst, at Hartlebury. 


DEATHS, 


Durrin, Daniel William, a faithful assistant for 38 years in 
Birchall and Lonsdale’s music establishment, on the 12th 
inst. aged 69. 

M‘Grecor, Mr. D. better kgown as the Griogalach Mor 
at the Aird, Inverness, on the 13th inst. ‘ 

PARKER, Frederick, eldest son of Mr. John W. Parker, of 
West Strand, and Charing-crosss, in Tayistock-place, on 
Thursday evening. 

Rocers, Sir John, for many years President of the Madri- 
gal Society, and author of numerous musical composi- 
tions, lately. 

Steuart, John Robert, Esq. F.R.S, late of Naples, on the 
16th inst. aged 6s. 

Wiican, Dr. author of The Duality of Mind, and other 
works, in London, on the 7th inst. 





JOURNAL OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Ventilation Illustrated. A Tract for the Schools 
of Rich and Poor. London: Churchill. 
THe importance of ventilation to health is be- 
ginning to be understood. Hitherto people 
have been as afraid of fresh air as they ought 
to have been of confined air. Even now, if a 
window be raised in a crowded room, some 
persons are to be seen looking aghast at the 
experiment, and anticipating colds. But the 
better informed know that hot confined air 
produces more colds than any quantity of 
draughts of cold air. So much for prejudice. 
But, happily, it is yielding before a better 
knowledge of the physiology of health, which 
has been diffused through the community by 
the writings of Dr. A. Combe and Dr. Souru- 

WOOD SMITH. 
This little pamphlet is a contribution to the 
same excellent object. It is written in popular 
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language, and every part is made universally 
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intelligible by means of diagrams and wood- 
cuts. 

The author enforces the necessity for valves 
in a ceiling instead of relying upon the present 
ventilator—the chimney. ‘I'he foul air ascends 
to the ceiling, and must descend thence 
to find its way to the chimney, and thus in its 
progress be partially breathed again ; whereas, 
if every ceiling had a ventilator, it would there 
pass out, and the inhabitants of the room would 
always breathe pure air. This is of extreme 
importance in all buildings where many per- 
sons assemble and remain together a consider- 
able time, as churches, chapels, schools, thea- 
tres, and such like. The consequences of 
breathing foul air are most noxious. ‘That is 
a principal cause of the frequency of consump- 
tion. Dr. Annorr has invented a ventilator 
which may be fixed in a hole made into the 
chimney, close to the ceiling of the room. 

But if foul air is carried off, there must be 
provision for the admission of pure air. One of 
the best contrivances for this purpose is bars 
of glass, like a venetian blind, substituted for 
one of the panes in a window. ‘To shew the 
necessity for these precautions, in the evil 
effects of bad ventilation, we extract two start- 
ling passages :— 

CONSUMPTION. 

Sir James Clark, physician to the Queen, enu- 
merates, as the exciting causes of consumption, 
‘long confinement in close, ill-ventilated rooms, 
whether nurseries, school-rooms, or manufacto- 
ries ;’’ he also says, ‘‘if an infant born in perfect 
health, and of the healthiest parents, be kept in 
close rooms, in which free ventilation and cleanli- 
ness are neglected, a few months will often suffice 
to induce tuberculous cachexia’’—the beginning of 
consumption. 
rooms, or workshops, are the chief sufferers from 
consumption : thus, of the 233 tailors who died in 
one district in London, in 1839, 123 died of dis- 
eases of the lungs, of whom ninety-two died of con- 
sumption. Of fifty-two milliners, dying in the same 
year, thirty-three died from diseases of the lungs, of 
whom twenty-eight died of consumption. Dr. Guy 
reports, that in a close printer’s room he found 
seventeen men at work, of whom three had spitting 
of blood, two had affections of the lungs, and five 
had constant and severe colds. After reading these 
sad facts, who can deny that the chief cause of con- 
sumption is the respiration of bad air ? 

SCROFULA. 

Sir J. Clark says, that ‘‘ children reared in the 
workhouses of this country, and in similar esta- 
blishments abroad, almost all become scrofulous, 
and this more, we believe, from the confined im- 
pure air in which they live and the want of active 
exercise, than from defective nourishment.’’ Dr. 
Arnott has published an account of a badly-venti- 
lated school where the children were dying of scro- 
fula, and in which double the number were after- 
wards kept in good health, after plans of ventilation 
had been carried out. Mr. Toynbee reports, ‘‘ The 
general climate, the cold, the damp, and the soil, 
were at first accused of the great number of deaths 
among the animals in the Zoological Gardens ; but 
it is now clearly ascertained that it principally arose 
from defective ventilation. I found that scrofula 
was the greatest cause of their mortality. Since 
the dens have been ventilated, the previous com- 
plaints have much diminished.’’ Professor Baude- 
locque says, ‘‘ The development of scrofula is con- 
stantly preceded by the sojourn, more or less pro- 
longed, in air which is not sufficiently freshened. 
This is the only cause which is always met with, 
isolated or united to circumstances whose action is 
very secondary. Invariably it will be found on 
examination that a truly scrofulous disease is caused 
by breathing bad air, and it is not always necessary 
that there should have been a prolonged stay in 
such an atmosphere. Often a few hours each day 
is sufficient : and it is thus that they may, in the 
most healthy country, pass the greater part of the 
day in the open air and yet become scrofulous, be- 


Persons engaged in confined close | 








cause of sleeping in a confined place where the air 
has not been renewed.” 
—p— 


MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 


Tue Registrar-General’s return for the week ending 
Saturday, December 18, exhibits an improvement in 
the public health. The deaths in the metropolis, 
which during tbe previous fortnight had been upwards 
of 2,400 weekly, have declined to 1,946. This is still 
a formidable reckoning, for in the last week 186 per- 
sons have fallen for 100 who would have died ina 
time of comparative freedom from disease. The ex- 
cess of mortality in London is rendered more apparent 
by the fact that if the persons whose deaths are now 
recorded had formed part of a country population 
during the same stage of the epidemic, at least 700 
would still have been in the land of the living. To 
what extent the violence of the prevailing disease has 
been aggravated by circumstances peculiar to the in- 
habitants of crowded and ill-conditioned towns, re- 
mains to be shown by the registration of the whole 
kingdom when the results are finally ascertained. 
The following table contains the deaths of last month 
in the five metropolitan divisions :— 

















Weeks ending. 
oa Weekly 
| | Average 
| | of five 
Districts. | Nov. 27.| Dee. 4. jDec. ll. | Dec. 18.\autumns 
Le Cee 179 | 300 332 273 146 
Marth 2.00. 267 | 422 482 | 415 184 
Central...... } 319 | 530 458 314 196 
MORE as nninsee | 504 | 602 463 | 371 232 
BOM .n6000 | 408 | 600 681 | 573 288 
| | 
Metropolis ..| 1,677 } 2,454 | 2,416 | 1,946 | 1,046 





In the previous week influenza, pneumonia, and 
bronchitis were fatal in 967 cases; last week in 693. 
Occasional rumours meet the ear of cholera having 
made its appearance, with symptoms that could not 
be mistaken; but whatever foundation there may be 
for such reports, it is satisfactory to observe that no 
case of fatal termination, either bred at home, or 
imported from foreign parts, is mentioned in the bills 
of mortality. 





Books, Music, and Works of Art for Review to be 
sent, for the Editor, to Tux Criric Office, 344, 
Strand, adjoining Catherine-street. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


—_— 


GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 


Tuer name of Lord Byron’s celebrated favourite 
appears in the Paris papers, as about to enter 
once more into the bonds of matrimony, 
Among the marriages published at the Mairie of 
the first arrondissement of Paris, is that of ‘“ M. 
Hilaire Etienne Octave Bouille, Marquis de Boissy 
du Coudrais, peer of France, and Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour, widower, to Madame Therese 
Frangoise Olympie Gaspera Gamba, daughter of 
the Count Ruggero Gamba Griselli, and widow of 
Count Guiccioli.”” The Countess Guiccioli thus 
becomes allied to some of the noblest families in 
France, and the wife of one of the wealthiest of the 
nobility in that country.——The Western Literary 
Institution, Leicester-square, which has been closed 
for a considerable time, was re-opened on Monday 
evening, and from the change in the management, 
as stated by the secretary, there is ground for belief 
that it will soon regain its wonted position. Mr. 
Hunt, the lecturer for the evening, delivered an 
inaugural address, illustrative of the present state 
of science in Britain, after which he alluded to the 
great benefits derived from many recent important 
discoveries, more particularly that by Professor 
Faraday—the magnetisation of light. Mr. Hunt 
remarked, and with too much truth, that science 
in the present day was cramped by a marketable 
value being set upon it, and that parties therefore 
chose to adapt what was found out to the mere 
money-making usances of the world; this he re- 
gretted, because it tended to retard science.—— 
A legacy of 25,0007. has been left to the medical 
department of University College, London, by the 
late Dr. Holme, of Manchester. ——The following 
is an abstract of a letter addressed by Dr. King to 
Earl Grey, relative to Sir John Franklin’s Arctic 








Expedition :—‘‘ The last whaler has arrived, and 
Sir John Franklin and his 125 followers are shut 
up in the Arctic regions for a third winter, which 
the medical officer who served with Sir Edward 
Parry in all his expeditions considers will, in all 
probability, be attended with the most serious con- 
sequences. For this there is no help. To save 
them, however, from a fourth winter, when, in 
addition to disease, they will have to contend with 
starvation and all its horrors, Dr. King has been 
constantly urging the Government, since last June, 
to take the most active steps for their rescue. He 
directs attention to the western land of North 
Somerset as the spot where the lost expedition is 
most likely to be found, and he offers his services 
to Earl Grey to journey to that spot by the same 
route he travelled in search of Sir John Ross. He 
is not satisfied with the effort the Admiralty have 
resolved to make in search of the missing party. 
After entering minutely into the subject, he states : 
‘To sum up in a few words, the Board of Admi- 
ralty in their effort virtually declare the lost expedi- 
tion cannot be relieved except the north-west pas- 
sage is discovered; we must first discover the 
passage, and then seek out the lost expedition.’ To 
this declaration I cannot assent, for, by following 
out my plan, I can search all that is known of the 
western land of North Somerset, and be sure that 
every footstep I make isso much good work for the 
safety of the lost expedition, and for the furtherance 
of geographical and natural historical knowledge ; 
while Sir James Clarke Ross, before he gets a single 
footing on that land, must have solved the problem 
which has baffled all our ingenuity in ships for 
three centuries and ‘a half. The facts speak for 
themselves. 1. Barrow’s Strait was impassable in 
1832; it may be impassable in 1848. 2. Sir James 
Clarke Ross is using the same means to relieve 
the lost expedition which have brought them into 
their difficulty ; the relief party may, therefore, be- 
come a party in distress. 3. The land that is made 
will be of doubtful character ; the searching parties 
at the end of the summer, with the close of which 
every soul of the lost expedition will have perished, 
may find they have been tracing an island many 
miles distant from the western -land of North 
Somerset, or navigating a deep bay, as Kotzebue 
navigated the sound named after him, and as 
Franklin navigated the sea called Melville Sound. 
The plan which [ have proposed is to reach the 
Polar Sea across the continent of America, and thus 
to proceed on my search from land known to be 
continent, where every footing is so much good 
work done for the safety of the lost expedition, and 
for the furtherance of geographical and natural his- 
torical knowledge ; and if the plan is laid aside, the 
lives of our lost countrymen will depend upon a 
single throw in the face of almost certain failure, if 
the difficulty in which they are involved is the same 
which, not to go further back than 1818, has driven 
away every officer, including even Parry himself, 
who has made the attempt in ships.’’ 


—~—- 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Annals (The) of Horticulture for 1848, roy. 8vo. 16s. el.— 
Arthur’s (T, S.) Christmas Box for the Sons and 
Daughters of Temperance, 32mo. 9d. swd. 

Bond’s (A. L.) History of England for the use of Young 
Persons, 18mo. 3s. Gd, el. gilt.—Book (A) of Initial Let- 
ters and Ornamental Alphabets, New Edition, 4to, 21s. cl. 
gilt.—Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson, including their Tour 
to the Hebrides, by the Right Hon. John Wilson Croker, 
with Portraits, new edit. 1 vol. Svo. 18s.'cl.—Braithwaite’s 
Retrospect of Medicine and Surgery, Vol. XVI. July to 
December, 1847, 12mo. 6s. cl.—British Diplomacy in the 
River Plate, 8vo. 1s. swd.—Bunbury’s (C, F. J.) Journal 
of a Residence at the Cape of Good Hope, with excursions 
into the Interior, post, 8vo. 9s. cl.—Burrington’s;(E. H.) 
Revelations of the Beautiful and other Poems, post 8vo. 
7s. 6d. cl.—Byron’s (Lord) Select Poetical Works, with a 
Memoir by Henry Lytton Bulwer, esq. feap. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Campbell’s (John, Lord) Lives of the Lord Chancellors ani 
Keepers of the Great Seal of England, Third Series, or 
Vols. VI. and VII. “from 1733 to 1838,’’ 2 vols. 8vo. 
30s. cl. — Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, New Series, 
Vol. VIII. July to December, 1848, royal 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl.— 
Charles Bonor’s Book, feap. 8vo. 5s, cl.—Coleridge’s ‘Aids 
to Reflection, 6th edit. enlarged, 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 12s. cl. 
—Crindle’s (Mr.) Rapid Career upon Town, oblong 16mo. 
2s. Gd. sewed. 

Family (The) Joe Miller ; or, Drawing-Room Jest Book, with 
Illustrations, by K. Meadows, feap. 8vo. 5s. cl. gilt.— 
Five (The) Senses, the Four Seasons, the Five Divisions 
of the Globe, plain, 18mo, Js, swd.; coloured, 1s, 6d. 
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swd.—Fortunio : Illustrated by I. W. sm. paper, 4to. 5s. 
swd. ; large paper, 10s. 6d. cl. gilt. 

Gordon’s (Misg J. E.) Etchings, roy. 8vo. 10s. 6d. vellum, | 
ne mgeth Aewes (Wm.) Outlines of Chemistry for the use 
of Students, 2nd edit. 12 parts in 1 vol. 12mo. 12s. el. | 

Hardwicke’s (Lord Chancellor) Life, by Geo, Harris, Esq. | 
3 vols. Svo. 2/. 5s. cl.— Hamilton’s (Rev. J.) Mount of 
Olives, 40th edit. 18mo, Is. 6d. cl.—Hand-Book (A.) of | 
the History of the Spanish and French School of Painting, | 
by Sir Edmund Head, Bart. feap. 8vo. 12s. cl.—Hosking’s 
(Wm.) Guide to the proper Regulations of Buildings in 
‘Towns as a Means of protecting and securing the Health, 
Comfort, and Safety of the Inhabitants, 8vo. 7s. cl. 

James’s (G. P, R.) The Last of the Fairies, feap. 8vo, 5s. cl. 

Kavanagh’s (Julia) The Three Paths; a Story for Young 
People, 12mo. 5s. cl.—Kohl’s (J. G.) History of Russia, 
new edit. illustrated, 8vo. 12s. cl. 


Laneton Parsonage ; a Tale for Children, part 2, edited by 
Rev. W. Sewell, 12mo. 5s. cl.—Leighton’s (E.) Joseph ; 
a Model for the Young, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. gt.—Leonora ; 
a Love Story, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. bds.—Little 
Poems for Little People, 18mo. 3s. cl. 

Man (The) in the Moon, Vol. II. 16mo. 3s. 6d. el.—Margaret 
Graham, by G. P. R. James, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bds. 
—Maturin’s (Rev. B.) Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
18mo, 2s. cl.—Miracles (The) of our Lord, illuminated by 
H. W. Humphreys sq. 8vo. 21s.; in carved binding, 30s.; 
morocco by Hayday.—Miss Simmon’s Début, 2nd edit. 
royal 8vo. plain 5s. cl. coloured 7s, 6d. cl. 


Niebuhr’s Lectures on the History of Rome, edited by Dr. 
M. Isler, translated, with many additions, by Dr. L. 
Schmidt, 1 vol. 8vo. 148. cl.—Noel’s (Hon. and Rey. B.A. 
The Messiah ; Five Sermons on Isaiah, 18mo. Is. 6d. cl. 
—Now and Then, by S, Warren, Esq. the Author of 
** The Diary of a Physician,’’ 8vo. 21s. half morocco, 

Oakman’s (Rev. R.) Sermons, 12mo. 5s. cl.—Our Street; 
by M.A. Titmarsh, small 4to, plain, 5s. cl.; coloured, 
7s. 6d. cl. 

Physiology (The) of ‘* Muffs,’”? by Wm, Gaspey, 18mo. Is. 
sewed.—Pictorial (The) Gift Book; or Lays and Lytho- 
graphy, royal 4to. 15s. bds. 

Ranking’s (Dr.) Half-yearly Abstract of the Medical Science, 
Vol. VI. post 8vo. 6s, 6d. cl.—Richardson’s (Jas.) Travels 
in the Great Desert of Sahara, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 1/. 10s. cl, 
—Robinson Crusoe, The Life and Adventures of, illus- 
trated by T. Stothard, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Rowcroft’s (C. 
Triumph of Woman, feap. 8vo. 5s. cl.—Romance of a 
Mince Pie, by A. B. Reach, illustrated by Phiz, 18mo. Is, 
sewed, 


Seott’s (Walter) Life, by Lockhart, re-issue, Vol. I. 12mo. 
2s.6d.swd. 3s,cl.—Shakspere Proverbs, by Mr. C. Clarke, 
16mo. 4s. cl.—Snow’s (R, Esq.) Observations on Imita- 
tion, feap. 8vo. 2s. Gd. el. 

Taylor’s (H. author of ‘‘ Philip van Artevelde,’’) Notes from 
Life, in Six Essays, post 8vo. 6s. cl.—Tennyson’s (A. 
The Princess; a Medley, 12mo. 5s. eil.—Trevanion’s 
(Rev. T. W.) Twelve Sermons on Some of the Historical 
Chapters of the Book of Genesis, roy. 12mo. 5s, c!.—Tur- 
ner’s Notes on Herodotus, 8vo. 12s. el. 

Village Tales from Alsatia, by Alex. Weill, translated by Sir 
Alex. Duff Gordon, sq. post 8vo. 3s, 6d. cl.—Village 
Tales from the Black Forest, translated by Meta Taylor, 
post 8vo. 6s. el. gilt. 

Wallbridge’s (A.) The Council of Four; a Game of Defini- 
tions, 2nd edit. 32mo, Is. 6d. el. gt. edges.—Westgarth’s 
(W.) Australia Felix, post 8vo. 16s. 6d. cl.—White Cat, 
(The) illustrated by J.\W. newedit. 4to. 5s, swd. 12s. 6d. 
cl. gt.—Willan’s (R, M.) Country Scenes and Subjects, 
feap. 8vo. 6s, el. 








Go Readers and Correspondents. 





We cannot undertake to return any manuscript, 
must keep copies if they wish to preserve them. 

The remarks on ‘‘ Abstraction” are unsuited to our pages. 

Jonnes.—We shall be very glad to have the proffered aid 
of our correspondent. 


Writers 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE GREATEST CURES OF ANY MEDICINE IN 
THE GLOBE, 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


A Cure of a Desperate Scorbutic Eruption of long standing. 
Extract of a Letter, dated Wolverhampton, the 10th of 
February, 1847, confirmed by Mr. Simpson, Stationer. 

Sir,—Having been wonderfully restored from a state of 
great suffering, illness, and debility, by the use of your Pills 
and Ointment, I think it right, for the sake of others, to 
make my case known to you. For the last two years I was 
afflicted with violent Scorbutic Eruption, which ‘completely 
covered my chest, and other parts of my body, causing such 
Violent pain, that I can in truth say, that for months I was 
not able to get sleep for more than a very short time toge- 
ther. I applied here to all the principal medical men, as 
also to those in Birmingham, without getting the least re- 
lief; at last I was recommended, by Mr. Thomas Simpson, 
Stationer, Market-place, to try your Pills and Ointment, 
Which I did, and I am happy to say that I may consider 
myself as thoroughly cured: I can now sleep all the night 
through, and the pains in my back and limbs have entirely 
eft me (Signed) RICHARD HAVELL, | 

To Professor Holloway. 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), 
London ; and by all respectable Vendors of Patent Medi- 
cmes throughout the Civilized World, in Pots and Boxes, 
at’ Is. 1¢d. 2s.9d., 4s. Gd., 11s., 22s, and 33s. each. 


fo is a very considerable saving in taking the larger 
. 


Just published, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, 
a ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM. 
By WILLIAM MACCALL. 


O UMBRELLA-MAKERS.—A Gentle- 
man who has INVENTED an UMBRELLA which, 
for portability and convenience, is much to preferred to the 


ConTENTS.—1. The Confession of Faith.—2. The Teacher’s | Umbrella now in common use, wishes to meet with a party 


History.—3. The Teacher’s Mission.—4,. The Mission of the 
Teacher’s Brethren.—5. The Unity and Multiformity of the 
Universe.—6. The Unity and Multiformity of Man.—7. The 


Unity and Multiformity of the Individual.—s. ‘I'he Unity | 


and Multiformity of Social Being and Action.—9. The Iden- 
tity of the Human and the Divine in the Individual.—10. The 
Nature of Religion.—11. The Relation between the Indi- 
vidual and Religion.—12. The Nature of Morality.—13. The 
Nature of Tolerance.—14. The Perpetuity of God’s Reve- 
lations.—15. Sacred Books and the Consciousness of the 
Individual.—16. The Chief Characteristic of the Prophet.— 
17. The Nature of a Church.—18, The Nature of a Go- 
vernment.—19. Education.—20. The Relation of the Past, 
the Present, and the Future. —2!. The Development of 
Principles in Human Nature. — 22. The Development of 
Faculties in the Individual.—23. Civilisation and Nation- 
ality. —24. Art and Education.—25. The Positive Teaching 
of the Truth.—26. The True Estimate of Religious and 
Political Institutions. —27. The Adaptation of Theological 
Faith to Individual Requirement.—28. The Infinite in Man. 
—29. The Spirit of Love, and the Spirit of Sacrifice.—30. 
The Harmony of Goodness, Beauty, and Truth.—31. The 
Relation of Sects and Parties to Truth and Progress.—32. 
The Grand Obstacle to Individualism.—33. The Origin and 
Growth ofj Great Truths.—34. The Power of Enthusiasm.- 
35. The Final, Fervent, Familiar Word. 
sy the same Author :— 

The AGENTS of CIVILISATION: A Series of 
Lectures. 35s. 6d. cloth. 

The EDUCATION of TASTE: A Series of Lec- 
tures. 2s. 6d. 


The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL: 


A Lecture. 6d. 
Joun CHAPMAN, 1 

J TENNANT (Successor to S. Mawe, 
@F e 149, Strand, London), Manufacturer and Importer 
of Ornamental Works of Art for the Drawing-room, Library, 
and Dining-room : consisting of Italian Alabasters, a supe- 
rior assortment of GROUPS and FIGURES made expressly 
for J. T. and exact copies of the Adrian, Medicean, Bor- 
ghese, and Warwick Vases; Models of the Leaning Tower, 
Baptistry, and Cathedral at Pisa; Trajan’s Pillar, Scipio’s 
Tomb, and a great variety of smaller articles. 

Guass Suapes of all sizes and dimensions for Alabaster 
and other delicate Ornaments. 


BLACK MARBLE AND DERBYSHIRE SPAR 
ORNAMENTS. 

Of these a large assortment is always kept on hand, of the 
finest quality, manufactured into Chess and Drawing-room 
Tables, Library Inkstands, Watchstands, Sarcophagi, Can- 
dlesticks, Spell-holders, Tripods, and a great variety of 
Vases, engraved and inlaid, chiefly copied from the antique 

Correct copies of Bankes’s Obelisk, with Greek inscription; 
the Obelisks at Heliopolis and Zan, Marsuir Paper-weights 
and Pen-holders. 


THE ROMAN AND FLORENTINE MOSAICS 
have been successfully imitated in Derbyshire. ‘The Tables, 
Vases, Boxes, Ring-stands, Paper-weights, Brooches, 
Crosses, and Necklaces, are equal in design and execution 
to the Italian. 


42, Strand. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Copies of Danneker’s Statue of Ariadne. The Portland 
Vase, and other ornaments in Bisque China, Models of 
Fonts, Crosses, &c. described by the Cambridge Camden 
Society. 

Busts of her Majesty, Prince Albert, Wellington, Nelson, 
Scott, Byron, and others. ‘These can also be had in white 
composition, with glass shades, from 14s. to 30s. each. An 
experienced artist is employed to model. Busts from life, 
of a small size, can be executed in white composition, from 
Three to Five Guineas each. Models of Sporting Dogs, 
Cattle, &e. carved in Derbyshire. Cnatoyvant Gyrsum 
Neck Laces, Ear-drops, Crosses, and Brooches. 

ITALIAN, FRENCH, and ENGLISH BRONZES. 

An Assortment of Vases, Candlesticks, Inkstands, Figures, 
Letter-weights, &c. 

Mr. TENNANT, having Agents in France, Italy, and 
Germany, is supplied with every Novelty connected with his 
Business. 

He has also an extensive assortment of Shells, Minerals, 
and Fossils, together with all the recent Works relating to 
Mineralogy, Geology, Conchology, and Chemistry; Geolo- 
gical Maps, Hammers, Blow-pipes, Acid-bottles, &c. 


Pree MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

In addition to Assurances on Healthy Lives, this Soc’ety 
continues to grant Policies on the Lives of Persons subject 
to Gout, Asthma, Rupture, and other diseases, on the pay- 
ment of a Premium proportioned to the increased risk. The 
plan of granting Assurances on Invalid Lives originated 
with this office in the beginning of 1824. 

Every description of Assurance may be effected with this 
Society, and Policies are granted on the Lives of Persons in 
any station, and of every age. 

BONUSES. 

The two first Divisions averaged 22/. per cent. on the 
Premiums paid ; the third, 28/. per cent. The fourth bonus, 
declared January 1847, averaged rather more than 36/. per 
cent.; and from the large amount of Profit reserved for 
future appropriation and other causes, the Bonuses hereafter 
are expected to erceed that amount. 

Tables of Rates, with afull Report (recently printed), can 
be obtained of the Society’s Agents, or by addressing a 
letter to 





GEO. H. PINCKARD, Actuary, 





No, 99, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 


| 


willing to join him in taking out a PATENT for the IN- 
VENTION, and whose connections in trade give him faci- 
lities for promoting the sale of such an article. 

Address, ** A. D.’’ Criric Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


CCEPTABLE PRESENTS. — The pre- 

sent season is hallowed by one of the most delightful 

offices of friendship and affection ; the interchange of gifts, 

as remembrances of the donors, and tokens of their esteem 

for the receivers. While large sums are expended upon the 

most costly baubles and elegant trifles, no more appropriate 

present can be made at this season of the year than a pack- 

ageof ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, KALYDOR, and 

ODONTO, combining, as these articles do, the mest ster!- 
ing utility with elegance and luxury. 

The august Patronage ceded by our Gracious Queen, the 
Royal Family, and the several Sovereigns and Courts of 
Europe, together with the confirmation by experience of the 
infallible efficacy of these creative and renovating specifics, 
have characterised them with perfection, and given them a 
celebrity unparalleled. 

BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS—some are 
offered under the implied sanction of Royalty, and the Go- 
vernment Departments, with similar attempts at deception. 
The only genuine ‘‘ MACASSAR OIL,’’ ** KALYDOR,’’ 
and “ ODONTO,”’ are ““ROWLANDS’,”’ and the Wrap- 
per of each bears the name of ‘‘ ROWLANDS’ ”’ preceding 
that of the Article, with their Signature at the foot, in Red 
Ink, thus— 

A. ROWLAND & SON. 

Sold by them at 20, Hatton-garden, London, and by 
every respectable Chemist and Perfumer throughout the 
Kingdom. 

OYAL VICTORIA FELT CARPETING, 
. 2 patronised by her Most Gracious Majesty, and used 
in the Royal Palaces, and the new House of Lords.—Those 
who study economy are strongly recommended to use this 
description of Carpeting, which, from its durability, beauty 
of pattern, and brillianey of colouring, is equal to Brussels ; 
and costing less than half the price, is now being generally 
substituted for it. 

The PATENT WOOLLEN CLOTH COMPANY, who 
are the Sole Manufacturers under the Patent, inform the 
Trade, that they are constantly introducing new designs, 
and that those of the present season are now on view, and 
will be found of the choicest description, and suitable for all 
styles of rooms. 

The Public can be supplied through their Agents in 
nearly all the Provincial Towns of the Three Kingdoms, and 
at every respectable Carpet-house in London and its 
suburbs. The Company also manufacture Table Covers and 
Window Curtains, embossed and printed in the most re- 
cherché designs, Waistcoatings, plain cloths suitable for 
upholsterers, cloths admirably adapted for coach and railway 
carriage linings, thick felt for plate glass and marble 
polishing, and likewise felt for various other purposes. 

Manufactories—Elmwood Mills, Leeds, and Borough- 
road, London. 





The Trade only supplied at their Wholesale 
Warehouses, 8, Love-lane, Wood-street, Cheapside. 


ai NERVOUS or MENTAL COM- 
3 PLAINTS cured only by the Rey. Dr. WILLIS 
MOSELEY. 

PURE NERVOUS or MENTAL COMPLAINTS were 
never cured by any with certainty till Dr. Willis Moseley 
cured himself, and he is the only person now who can cure 
Mental Diseases as certainly as bodily are cured by other 
persons. Dr. W. M. has been in the habit of doing this for 
30 years, and out of 15,000 applicants in the last 15 years 
knows not 20 uncured, who have followed his advice. De- 
pression of spirits, inqaietude, sleeplessness, involuntary 
blushing, dislike to society, unfitness for study, loss of 
memory, delusions, vertigo, blood to the head, exhaustion, 
melancholy, groundless fear, indecision, wretchedness, 
thoughts of self-destruction, and insanity itself, are most 
speedily removed by the extra means of cure at his house, 
and with no less certainty, but not as soon, at their own. 
Means of cure sent to all parts. 

A NEW PAMPHLET for NOTHING, with Cases, Tes- 
timonials, Symptoms, Cures, &e. will be sent to any address ; 
and franked home, if one stamp is enclosed; and also his 
TWELVE CHAPTERS, called by Professor Savage, sur- 
geon, ‘‘ The best Book on Nervousness,”’ if 16 stamps are 
sent. 

At Home from 11 to 3; 18, Bloomsbury-street, Bedford- sq. 


BINYON’S ELASTIC CHEST EXPANDER. 
TOOPING of the SHOULDERS and 


CONTRACTION of the CHEST are entirely pre- 
vente, and gently and effectually removed in Youth, and 
Ladies and Gentlemen, by the occasional use of the IM- 
PROVED ELASTIC CHEST EXPANDER, which is light, 
simple, easily applied, either above or beneath 
the dress, and worn without any uncomfortable 
constraint or impediment to exercise. To Young 
Persons especially it is highly beneficial, im- 
mediately producing an evident IMPROVE- 
MENT inthe FIGURE, and tending greatly to 
prevent the incursion of PULMONARY DIS- 
EASES; whilst to the Invalid, and those much 
engaged in sedentary pursuits, such as Reading 
or Studying, Working, Drawing, or Music, it 
is found to be invaluable, as it expands the 
It is made 








/ \\ 
{ i Y 
Chest, and affords a great support to the Back. 


in Silk, and can be forwarded, per post, by Mr. ALFRED 
BINYON, Sole Manufacturer and Proprietor, No. 40, TA- 
vistock-street, Covent-garden, London ; or full particulars, 
with Prices and Mode of Measurement, &c. on receipt of a 





postage-stamp, 
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Has the pleasure to announce that, about Christmas next, the Etchings will be ready of 
THE COMPANION TO ‘“ THE DAWN OF LOVE,”’ 
Entitled 


THE 


FIRST 


PARTING. 


Painted by Mr. THOMAS BROOKS, and Engraved by Mr. W. S. SIMMONS. 
Size, exactly the same as ‘‘ The Dawn of Love.’’ 


PRICE. £s. d. 
Artists’ Proofs (only sixty printed) ee 440 
India, before Letters eo oe es oe a 
India Proofs .. ee or pe ee +28 3 oe 
Prints.. i as “ee . 2 


In this Picture Mr. Brooxs has exceeded all his previous efforts ; the subject is most beautifully treated—it is full of 
interest ; the accessories are happily conceived, and executed with a master’s hand; but the grand charm in this, as in 
“ The Dawn of Love,” is the concentration of all that is beautiful to the eye and touching to the heart, in the expression 
of the maiden ; soft, gentle, loving, radiant with beauty, full of deep pathos, she clings around the youth who owns her 


love, and dreads to say Adieu ! to one whose life and soul are 


Mr. Simmons will complete the Engraving in April next, 


as her own. “ 
and his execution of ‘The Dawn of Love”? is a sufficient 


guarantee that every justice will be done to the Picture in the Engraving. 

Ir. Mreson having received applications respecting the Etching, informs the Trade that he can only send an 
Etching on receiving an order, on or before the 10th of January next, for One Dozen Impressions in any state ; and every 
order sent by that day, either direct to himself, or to the wholesale London houses, Messrs. Ackermann and Co. Gambart 
and Co. Lloyd and Co. Graves and Co. &c, &c. will be entitled to receive, gratis, an INDIA Paper ETCHING FOR EVFRY 


DOZEN IMPRESSIONS ORDERED. 


LONDON : HENRY MEESON, 


FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY READING, | 
ORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORY of 


ENGLAND, from the earliest period to the present 
time ; interspersed with faithful descriptions of the national 
manners and domestic habits of the people, in the different 
periods of their history. With Five Plates, and a Map, 
3s. 6d. bound ; or with the Questions, 4s. 


ORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORY of 
‘ IRELAND, with three Historical Plates, and a Map, 
2s. 6d. bound; or with the Questions attached, 3s. bound, 


ORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORY of| 
/ SCOTLAND, with three Historical Plates, and a Map, 
2s. 6d. bound ; or with the Questions attached, 3s. bound. 


ORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORY of | 
FRANCE, with three Historical Plates, and a Map, | 
2s. 6d. bound ; or with the Questions attached, 3s. bound. 


ORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORY of! 
SPAIN and PORTUGAL, with Three Historical | 
Plates, and a Map, 2s. 6d. bound: or with the Questions | 
attached, 3s. bound. 
The QUESTIONS to either of the above Histories, may be 
had done up separately from the Work, at 6d. each. 
ORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORY of, 
ROME, from accepted English and Foreign Autho-| 
rities, as, Macpherson’s Annals of Commerce, Keightley’s | 
Roman History, Smith’s Greek and Roman Antiquities, | 
Adams’s Roman Antiquities, Dr. Arnold, Niebuhr, &c. With 
Questions to each chapter, and a Map of the Roman Empire, 
3s. 6d. bound. 
Also, by the same Author, ACCURATE HISTORIES of 

DENMARK, SWEDEN, and NORWAY,—with 
Two Historical Plates. and a Map, 2s. 6d. bound. 

GERMANY, and the GERMAN EMPIRE, — | 
with Three Historical Plates, and a Map, 3s, 6d. bound. 

TURKEY, and the OTTOMAN EMPIRE, in- |! 
cluding GREECE,—with Three Historical Plates, and a 
Map, 3s. 6d. bound. 

POLAND and the RUSSIAN EMPIRE,—with 
Three Historical Plates, and a Map, 3s. 6d. bound. 

ITALY and SWITZERLAND,—with Three His- | 
torical Plates, and a Map, 3s. 6d. bound. | 

HOLLAND and BELGIUM,—with Two Histo- | 
rical Plates, and a Map, 2s. 6d. bound. 

London : Dean and Son, Threadneedle-street : Souter and 
Law, Fleet-street; Longman and Co., Simpkin and Co., | 
Whittaker and Co., and Hamilton and Co. Paternoster-row ; | 
and all School Booksellers. 


| Murray. 





Now ready, 

HE LAW TIMES SHEET ALMANAC | 
for 1848, containing Time Tables in Common Law, | 
Eguity, Bankruptcy, and the County Courts, and every other | 
information required for ready reference in the Office, being | 
the most complete work of the kind ever published. Price | 
2s, plain; 3s. on pasteboard ; 4s. in a frame; 5s. on rollers, | 
glazed. 

N.B. Some copies are stamped, to pass free by post, and | 
will;be transmitted to any person inclosing 2s, jn penny | 
postage stamps. | 

The COUNTY COURTS CHRONICLE SHEET | 
ALMANAC for 1848, containing all the Information required 
for readier reference by the Officers, Practitioners, and 
Suitors in the County Courts. The same size and price as 
the Law Times Sueet ALMANAC. Copies stamped for 
post in like manner. 

The LAW DIARY and REMEMBRANCER for | 
1848, in quarto and octavo, neatly bound, containing the | 
Information required in Offices. 

The COUNTY COURTS DIARY and REMEM- 
BRANCER for 1848, in quarto and octavo, containing the 
Information ired by all engaged in the County Courts, 
arranged by one of the Clerks. 

Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, 





HANOVER GALLERIES, 33, GEORGE-STREET, HANOVER-SQUARE. 


| Illustrated Edition. 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 
APPROPRIATE LITERARY PRESENTS FOR THE 


SEASON, 
ORD BYRON’S 'TALES and POEMS, 


with 46 Vignette Ilustmtions, after designs by War- 
REN, engraved by EpwArp Finpen, uniform with his 
illustrated edition of Childe Harold, published by Mr. 
"Pa royal 8vo. cloth gilt, price 21s. and morocco, 
Ml. Lis. Gd. 

SHAKSPERE’S WORKS. Kenny MEaApows’s 
Memoir and Essay by Barry Corn- 
WALL; nearly 1,000 Engravings on Wood, and 36 Etchings 
on Stecl, designed by Kenny Meapows, and Portrait 
engraved by Hotu. In three volumes, super royal 8vo. in 
cloth, price 3/. 3s. and morocco, 41. 14s. 6d. 

WORDSWORTH’S GREECE: Pictorial, De- 
scriptive, and Historical, with 350 Engravings on Wood, 
and 28 on Steel, illustrative of the Scenery, Architecture, 
Costume, and Geography of that country. In royal 8vo. 
cloth, price 21s. and morocco, bd: 11s. 6d. 

MILNER'S GALLERY of NATURE; a Picto- 
rial and Descriptive Tour through Creation, illustrative of 
the Wonders of Astronomy, Physical Geography, and Geo- 
logy, with 16 Engravings on Steel, and many hundred 
Vignettes and Diagrams. In royal 8vo, cloth, price 18s, and 
morocco, 288, 

BOYD’S BOOK of BALLADS: from the Ger- 
man. Copiously illustrated with Wood Engravings, and 
beautifully printed on toned paper, with ornamental bor- 
ders round each page. In crown 8vo, ornamented boards. 

CALDWELL’S MUSICAL JOURNAL. Edited 
by R, Guyxorr. First Series. Containing 43 Pieces of 
Music, chiefly original. In one volume, music size. Bound 
in an elegant and novel style, price 10s, 6d. 

BECHSTEIN’S CHAMBER BIRDS: a new 


translation by W. E. Luuckarp, with numerous woodcuts 


| of Birds, Cages, &c. post 8vo. price 7s. cloth gilt. 


FAMILY JO MILLER: a Drawing-room Jest 
Book. Preceded by Jo Miller. A Biography, with Comic 
Illustrations by Kenny Meapows, Ricuarp Doy te, &c. 
In feap. 8vo. price 5s. decorated cloth gilt. 

A BOOK of STORIES for YOUNG PEOPLE. 
By Mary Howirt, Mrs, S.C. Hatt, and Mrs. CowpENn 
CLARKE, with Tinted Illustrations from designs by ABso- 
LON. In square l6mo. price 3s. 6d, cloth gilt. 

London: Wm. S. Orr and Co. Amen-corner, and 
147, Strand. 








| (NHRISTMAS PRESENTS.—BEARD’S 


COLOURED PHOTOGRAPHIC MINIATURES. 
‘What gift can be more acceptable than one of those life- 
like, almost speaking portraits, which Mr. Beard’s art can 
now produce.’’— Watchman, 
2 ‘*The new process of colouring is extremely beautiful.’’— 
Pritic. 
Taken daily at 85, King William-street, City, 34, Parlia- 
ment-street, and the Royal Polytechnic Institution, Regent- 
street. 





ASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE— 

Dr. DE LA MOTTE’S NUTRITIVE, HEALTH- 

RESTORING, AROMATIC CHOCOLATE, prepared from 

the Nuts of the Sassafras Tree, and Sold by the Patentee, 
12, Southampton-street, Strand, London. 

This Chocolate contains the peculiar virtues of the Sassa- 
fras Root, which has been long held in great estimation for 
its purifying and alterative properties. The aromatic quality 
(which is very grateful to the stomach) most invalids require 
for breakfast and evening repast, to promote digestion and 
to a deficiency of this property in the customary breakfast 
and supper, may in a great measure be attributed the fre- 
quency of cases of indigestion generally termed bilious. It 
has been found ngs ag og in correcting the state of 
the digestive organs, &c. from whence arise many diseases, 
such as eruptions of the skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrofala, 
In cases of debility of the stomach, and a sluggish state of 
the liver and intestines, occasioning flatulence, costivene s, 
&cr and in spasmodic asthma, it is much recommended, 


‘| and consequently as the 





IR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID MAG- 
NESIA.—Prepared under the immediate care of the 
Inventor, and established for upwards of Thirty Years. 

This elegant preparation is recommended in all cases of 
bile, acidities, indigestion, gout and gravel, as the most safe, 
easy, and effectual form in which Magnesia may, and indeed 
the only one in which it ought, to be exhibited. Possessing 
all the properties of the Magnesia now in general use, with- 
out being liable, like it, to form dangerous concretions in 
the bowels, it effectually cures HEARTBURN without in- 
juring the coats of the stomach, as soda, potass, and their 
carbonates are known to do; it prevents the food of infants 
turning sour; in all cases it acts as a pleasing aperient, and 
is peculiarly adapted to females. 

It has long been known that the most serious consequences 
have frequently resulted from the use of Solid Magnesia, 
which has been proved by Mr. Brande and many other emi- 
nent chemists, to form concretions in the bowels, endanger- 
ing, and, in some instances, destroying life. 

Sir HUMPHREY DAVY testified that this solution 
forms soluble combiuations with uric acid salts in cases of 
gout and gravel, thereby counteracting their injurious ten- 
oe when other alkalies, and even Magnesia itself, had 
ailed, 

From Sir PHILIP CRAMPTON, Bart. Surgeon General 
to the Army in Ireland. 

“* Dear Sir,—There can be no doubt that Magnesia may 
be administered more safely in the form of a concentrated 
solution than in substance; for this, and many other rea- 
sons, I am of opinion that the Fluid Magnesia is a very 
valuable addition to our Materia Medica. 

‘PHILIP CRAMPTON.”’ 

Sir James Clarke, Sir A. Cooper, Dr. Bright, and Messrs. 
Guthrie and Herbert Mayo, of London, strongly recommend 
Murray’s Fluid Magnesia, as being infinitely more safe and 
convenient than the solid, and free from the danger attend- 
ing the constant use of soda or potass. 

LETTER FROM J. MURRAY, ESQ. LECTURER ON 
CHEMISTRY, F.S.A., P.L.S, 

“To Sir James Murray, Dublin. 

** Portland-place, Hull, August 30, 1839, 

** Dear Sir JAMES,—Many years have elapsed since you 
first shewed me, in your laboratories, your super-carbonate, 
or soluble Magnesia, and demonstrated experimentally the 
remarkable quantity of pure Magnesia held in transparent 
solution. It was then new to me, as it was to the chemical 
world, and I speak advisedly as a practical chemist. I be- 
lieve its medical value cannot be too highly estimated, and I 
am satisfied that the public is under an infinite debt of gra- 
titude to you for those valuable researches which have been 
the means of its introduction, Not to mention its more 
obvious healing virtues, I believe it to be almost, if not alto 
gether, a specific for Lithie Acid Coneretions, when used in 
the pure$condensed solution invented by you. 

** Believe me to be, yours faithfully, 
JOHN MURRAY, F.S.A. 

The following testimonial of the celebrated “ Distin 
Family,’? who are well known to her Majesty and the no- 
bility of England, proves the great value of Sir James Mur- 
ray’s Fluid Magnesia, and is very encouraging for delicate 
persons going to sea :— 

** To Sir J. Murray. 
“ Tuthill’s Hotel, Dawson-st. Dublin, Feb. 19, 1839. 

** Sir,—Having arrived from Glasgow, per the steam-ship 
Jupiter, in this stormy season, without the slightest sea- 
sickness, we feel bound to attribute this exemption to the 
most agreeable effervescent draughts of your solution of 
Magnesia and Acidulated Syrup, which were kindly furnished 
to us by that attentive officer, Captain Ellis. 

**Upon all former occasions we were martyrs to sea-sick- 
ness, and we think it a great blessing that travellers may now 
enjoy such health and comfort at sea, as we derived from the 
use of this delightful drink, ‘‘THE DISTIN FAMILY.” 
From DR. KENNEDY, Master of the Lying-in-Hospital, 

Dublin. 

‘* Dear Sir,—I consider the Fluid Magnesia to be a very 
valuable and convenient remedy in cases of irritation or 
acidity of the stomach, but more particularly during preg- 
nancy, febrile complaints, infantile diseases jor sea-sickness.’’ 

In addition to the above, Professor Duncan, of Edinburgh, 
in his extensive practice, established its efficacy for remov- 
ing acidities, allaying irritation of the stomach or urinary 
organs, and for mespy e lithic concretions and uric salts, 

best remedy for Gravel and Gout. 

CAUTION.—In order to avoid the danger of concretions 
and sediments, which result from the use of over saturate 
and hemical comp made by non-medical persons, 
the public will please to observe, that Sir James Murray's 
Pure Fluid Magnesia is prepared of that proportion of 
strength which is conformable to the laws of chemical equ'- 
valents, and which has been proved in hospital and_ private 

ractice, during the last thirty years, to be the best adapted 
or the human stomach, and the most suitable for the treat- 
ment of females and children, 

Sold by the sole consignee, Mr. WiLt1AM Baitey, of 
North-street, Wolverhampton, and all wholesale and retail 
Druggists and Medicine _ throughout the British 
Empire, in bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 11s. and 21s. 
each The Acidulated Syrup, in bottles 2s. each. 

N.B.—Be sure to ask for ‘‘ Sir James Murray’s Prepara- 
tion,’’ and to see that his name is stamped on each label in 
green ink, as follows: —‘‘ James Murray, Physician to the 
Lord Lieutenant.”’ 








Lonvon:—Printed by Henry Moree t Cox, of 74, Great 
Queen Street, in the Parish of St. Giles in the Fields, in 
the County of Middlesex, Printer, at his Printing Office, 
74 & 75, Great Queen Street aforesaid, and published by 
Joun Crockrorp, of 29, Essex Street, Strand, in the 
Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of Westmin- 
ster, Publisher, at 29, Essex Street aforesaid, on Satur- 
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